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PROROGATION OF PAR- 
LIAMENT.—THE PAST SESSION. 
CHARITABLY believing that both Lords 
and Commons have in their heart of hearts their 
country’s good, we much fear that the present recess will 
not bring to them that sweetness of self-satisfaction which 
for their sake, and the country’s, too, we could wish them. 
Great, indeed, was the feeling of expectation when Parlia- 
Ment met. The session of 1843 was, to shadow forth — 
though dimly—the radiance and the glory of the millenium. 

he Gordian knot of all our troubles was not to be cut by 
the minister : oh, no! but carefully untied; carefully, yet 
easily as the knot of the premier’s cravat! 

Alas! expectation — whose favourite position with public 
Writers, is that of standing on tiptoe — expectation, like a 
tired housewife, has long since taken her easy chair, and sat 
twiddling her thumbs. We can only hope that she will not 
80 off into a deep sleep: but the truth is, poor expectation 
has been foully dealt with by certain public men. If, for 
Once, we may borrow a strong word from the police voca- 
bulary, we may say expectation has been hocussed. 

Ow many ghosts of “dropped motions” will follow 
Ministers to the heather and the stubble, embittering their 
Sports! If their dogs use them as they have treated the 
People — making false points, barking at the game and no- 
thing more, rambling, snapping, yelping, and, indeed, doing 
Nothing as they should do, save being down “ at the charge” 
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(S | ji —then, indeed, will ministers 
p if have small enjoyment of grouse 
or partridge. If, too, their guns miss 
fire, as have their measures, there will, indeed, 
be great smoke, and much waste of good powder. 
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flour. This act has satisfied no one party. It is, however, 
a slight advance in the principles of free trade which Sir 
Robert Peel Jauded in the course of the preceding session, 
albeit he has avoided such tender subjects during the session 
just closed. 

The next Government proposal set the country in com- 
motion. We, of course, allude to the Factories’ Education 
Bill. We believe in the sincere desire of Ministers to give 
to the people the blessings of instruction: indeed, Govern- 
ment is at length awake to the terrible danger latent in an 
immense mass of ignorance, and is therefore quickened by a 
sense of self-safety to work a remedy, We are philosophi- 
cally composed when we hear, or read of volcanic eruptions 
some thousands of miles away, with streams of destructive 
lava sweeping off vineyards and cottages. But we listen, 
with very different emotion to the intelligence that our next 
door neighbours — careless, ignorant folk — are filling their 
houses with gunpowder. In the like manner, the English 
Government — no matter what party may rule in Downing 
Street — must educate the English populace. The school- 
master, and not the dragoon, must put down the Chartist 


f Come we now to the County Courts’ Bill. We had made 
ourselves acquainted with all the provisions of the proposed 
law. Pleasant were they; heart cheering; yet, alas! as 
from the first we feared, fallacious ; sweet, yet tantalizing 
as a tale of fairy. No: they were too good ; too purified 
from the foul taint of selfish party to grow into a statute. 
The Vicar of Wakefield gives a guinea to each of his 
daughters, with, however, this positive injunction; they are 
never to spend it. In the same way Sir James Graham has 
hoarded the County Courts’ Bill: it was too good — too 
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The first measure was that of the admission of Canadian | 


THE STATE PROCESSION OF HER MAJESTY TO THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 
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The sabre will be found a 
poorer weapon than the primer. 
Hence, we believe in the sincerity of mi- 
nisters : they intended well; but they should 
| have known — how, indeed, with any knowledge of the 
widely-spread ramifications of sectarianism, could they help 
knowing ?— that the measure could end in no profitable 
result, opposed as it would be—and that most conscien- 


Dissenters. The hierarchy of England refused to yield 
one point—the sectarian church was equally stubborn ; 
and thus nights and nights were consumed, in empty, idle 
declamation. Had Tom Duncombe — or any other mercu- 
rial spirit — moved for the supply of six hundred and fifty- 
eight tobacco pipes, with due quantum of Windsor soap and 
water, for the whole House to resolve itself into a committee 
for the blowing of bubbles, such employment would have 
been equally serviceable to the country —and shown an 
equal devotion to the cause of common sense —as the long 
hours, the tedious nights wasted in the discussion of the 
Factories’ Bill. From its very first introduction, we augured 
its fate: not, indeed, that we claim for ourselves any extra- 
ordinary powers of prophecy from that fact. Like a rocket, 
for aholiday night, it seemed made only to end in smoke. 
The measure fell to the ground; and next session must 
be entertained, in a more liberal—more truly Christian 
spirit. 


golden a‘measure to put into general circulation. It was 
the guinea of Miss Primrose, and the minister had made a 
private bargain with himself — never to part with it. 

That this Bill should still remain in the minister’s desk, 
is one of the greatest reproaches upon the Government. It 
was one of the dropped measures of last session. The same 
ill-fortune seems to beset ministers that happens to a luck- 
less servant. Whenever a valuable thing comes into their 
hands, they are sure “ to drop it.” (What a narrow escape 
had the Law of Libel at the last moment !) The country 
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tiously, be it allowed — by the large and influential body of 


has been sadly disappointed by the denial of the County 
Courts’ Bill. Petition upon petition has been presented 
praying for it ; yet no: there was no time: although nearly 
every clause had been debated in a previous session, two or 
three evenings — a few hours only — could not be devoted 
to the consideration of a measure, of vital importance — 
characterised and dignified by a fine principle of justice — 
and loudly called for by the wants, the sufferings of the 
people. We confess it ; we cannot turn to the clauses of the 
Bill without a feeling of indignation that the iniquitous, the 
crying wickedness, the inhuman spoliation (under the name 
of law) which the measure was to destroy, are to continue 
for another session — and for all we can tell, another and 
another! Let the reader run down the clauses of the Bill, 
and —keeping in mind the extravagance and injustice of 
the present system — he will perceive that the beneficence, 
the humanity of the proposed law would reduce costs in 
actions for debt from pounds almost to shillings, The mea- 
sure has, of course, been vilified by those who fatten upon 
that disgrace, that blot upon English law — costs. The op- 
ponents of the Bill, in their large philanthropy, have ex- 
pressed a very conscientious fear, that the reduction of costs 
would urge people to rush pell-mell to the luxury of litiga- 
tion. “ Let the stream of justice,” say they, “ flow by every 
man’s door, and people will be doing nothing but continually 
dabbling in it.” These worthy folks would rather have jus- 
tice dispensed from a chained pump, of which they them- 
selves may keep the key, and sell bad water at ten times 
the price of good wine. Eccentric, indeed, is sometimes the 
operation of benevolence! When arrest by mesne process 
was about to be abolished, the sheriff’s officers — 
Young lambs’ hearts amid the full-grown flocks — 


approached Parliament with a very lively and conscientious 
fear that the proposed measure would entirely destroy public 
credit. Man would cease to have confidence in man unless, 
at a minute’s notice, he could lock him up. However, the 
County Courts’ Bill is “ dropped” until next year. In the 
meanwhile, should Sir James Graham in the course of his 
field-sports (and may they be healthful and pleasant to him!) 
come upon some helpless rabbit with ferret or weasel suck- 
ing the life-blood from his throat, we trust that — seeing 
therein the type of the poor debtor bled and destroyed by 
vermin costs — he will on the first day of the next session 
produce, nor leave until he carry it into an act, the long- 
neglected County Courts’ Bill. 

The first motion, and the recent one of last week, of Mr. 
Charles Buller on the subject of emigration were among the 
best fruits of the session. Mr. Buller is a business man, 
and has the rare and happy art of so laying down a com- 
prehensive plan that all its bearings — even its most minute 
— may be instantly seen and seized upon by those, before, 
thoughtless of the subject. The fine spirit with which 
Mr. Buller addressed himself to his task; the candour with 
which he dwelt upor the difficulties arrayed against him, 
and the intelligence developed in his proposed remedies, 
have won additional respect for a man, who has never 
merged the public interest in a mere question of party. 
Mr. Buller is a rising man ; and more, deserves to rise. He 
has a sound head, and with it, apparently, a fine, cordial 
nature. His speeches during the past session have dropped 
goodly seed, and will bear fruit in time succeeding. Indeed, 
to this all parties seem to bear testimony. 

We next come to Ireland. This has, indeed, been Sir 
Robert's great difficulty. We have had from ministers ex- 
pressions of sympathy with the sufferings of Ireland; nay, 
implied promises of a future looking into grievances: these, 
however, have been “ words— words — words.” There 
has, nevertheless, been something tangible — something 
worked into a statute ; we mean the Irish Arms’ Act. Irish 
weapons, offensive and defensive, are to be branded. It is 
a pity ministers cannot brand O'Connell ; that they cannot, 
by taking from Ireland her causes of complaint, brand the 
Agitator with the obscurity that must then be his! In the 
meanwhile, his armies “ greater than those of Waterloo” 
increase; and in the vanity of his heart, he is crowned 
King Daniel on the Hill of Tara; whilst English soldiers 
and English artillery are ready, “ prepared,” as the Duke of 
Wellington avowed, for whatever may happen. It is thus 
the parties are arrayed against each other when Parliament 
is prorogued. Who shall say what tragic messenger may not 
in a month, a week hence, pant after Sir Robert disporting 
in his preserves? 

The passing of the Law of Libel is almost the only mea- 
sure of unmixed good, born of the late session. The At- 
torney-General has been grievously misunderstood even by 
men of his own party in his successful alterations of the 
Bill. It has been charged against him that he opposed the 
pleading of the truth as a justification of a statement; the 
very reverse is the fact. By Sir Frederick Pollock’s 
amendment, a man sued against for libel may put Truth into 
the witness box as his triumphant evidence. We certainly 
could have wished that oral slander had been kept in the 
Bill as actionable in the same way as written libel; and, in- 
deed, much wonder in its re-commitment to the Peers, that 
Lord .Brougham, with his instinctive hatred of foul words, 
spoken either in the warmth, or in the prepared malice of 
debate, did not oppose the amendment. The act, however— 
and had it been deferred another night it would have been 


numbered with the other “dropt” measures of the ministry, 


is the best piece of handiwork of the season. Si sic omnia. 

The debates in the House of Lords have been more 
animated than is their wont. The Duke of Wellington has 
supported his reputation for a close, brief, matter-of-fact 
way of delivering himself upon the most vital topics ; a mode 
which we would were imitated by members of both Houses. 
Lord Brougham has advanced his fame; yet we question, if 
in a direction for the better. He has more than ever dis- 
played his restlessness ; his unwise activity of temperament. 
We do not like to see a man, who once emulated Bacon, 
turn harlequin. We like not the voice of the philosopher, 
when hiring itself out to speak for Punch. Lord Brougham 
has, during the past session, been the Bottom of the House 
of Lords, anxious to play not only Pyramus, but Thisbe, 
Moonshine, Wall, and Lion! Perhaps, we ought to blush 
for our pusillanimity ; for, had not the Lords been prorogued, 
we should not have spoken thus out, lest jhis lordship should 
have cried “ breach of privilege,” and cited us to the bar.” 

The Parliament is dissolved, and it may now be perti- 
nently asked, — Is the cabinet of Sir Robert Peel strength- 
ened by his acts of the past session? No one, we think, can 
be so lost to the blinding spirit of partisanship, as to avow 
it. The majorities have decreased: the minister has been 
twitted, accused, nay, abused by his own party; although, 
indeed, Lord Sandon—with more zeal than prudence — ex- 
pressed his astonishment that “ young members ” should so 
forget themselves; he himself evidently forgetting that a 
man old enough to be sent into Parliament was certainly of 
age to use his tongue when there ! 

As far as the intents or hopes of any part—as a party— 
are concerned, the country has, we take it, but little sym- 
pathy with them. The cry for measures, not men, was 
never more deep, or more sincere than at the present mo- 
ment. The nation is tired, wearied of the mere struggle of 
faction — it wants solid, comprehensive acts; acts, declara- 
tory in their essence, of their benevolence and justice, 
Never, indeed, did nation need the influence of some great 
master mind, more than England at this hour, 

As for the present Cabinet, though certainly not so strong 
as at the close of the last session, it may, with caution, con- 
tinue. For as Doctor Kitchener profoundly observes— 
“ Glass will last as long as iron, if you take care of tt.” 
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THE QUEEN’S STATE COACH. 
THE PROCESSION. 


As her Majesty’s liege subjects are ever anxious to testify 
their loyalty and devotion to their beloved sovereign, we are 
gratified in being enabled to present them with a correct de- 
scription of the Queen’s magnificent state coach, the most 
superb carriage ever built, in which her Majesty and Prince 
Albert went in state to close the present Session of Parliament. 

The state procession was formed as follows : — 

Four carriages, each Grawn by six bay horses, which conveyed 
the respective officers of the household of her Majesty and 
Prince Albert. 

A carriage drawn by six splendid black horses, commonly 
designated as “ the carriage of the Master of the Horse,” which 
conveyed the Countess of Dunmore, lady in waiting on the 
Queen; the Earl of Liverpool, the Lord Steward; Marquess 
of Londonderry, Gold Stick; and the Marquess of Exeter, the 
Groom of the Stole to Prince Albert. 

Her Majesty’s gorgeous state coach, in which were the 
Queen, wearing the ribbon of the Most Noble Order of the 
Garter over her left shoulder, and a tiara of diamonds on her 
head, H. R.H. Prince Albert, habited as a field marshal; the 
Duchess of Buccleuch, Mistress of the Robes; and the Earl 
of Jersey, Master of the Horse tothe Queen. 

The state coach was drawn by the celebrated eight cream- 
coloured horses, formed from the stud of George lII., when 
Elector of Hanover. Immediately in advance of the royal 
carriage were eight marshalmen of the household, with their 
batons of office; twelve royal footmen in their state liveries ; 
and fifty yeomen of the guard, headed by their ushers. 

A squadron of the royal regiment of Horse Guards preceded 
the State Coach, with an officer on each side; and another 
squadron of the above gallant regiment closed the royal 
cortége. 

St. James's Park was filled with thousands of spectators, 
among whom were a numerous assemblage of ladies elegantly 
dressed. We are happy to state that her Majesty and Prince 
Albert were looking extremely well. 

The first and second regiment of Life Guards, and the royal 
regiment of Horse Guards, furnished the escorts and guards of 
honour. Small bodies of horse soldiers were placed occasion- 
ally between Buckingham Palace to the Houses of Parliament ; 
and when her Majesty returned from the House of Lords, 
joined their respective squadrons, forming a detail of three of 
the finest horse regiments in the world. ‘he cuirasses of the 
soldiers, with their new helmets and flowing plumes, hada most 
martial appearance. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE QUEEN'S STATE COACH. 


This most splendid work of art was finished in the year 1762, 
for George III. It was designed by Sir William Chambers, 
and finished under his immediate superintendence. ‘The paint- 
ings were executed by Cipriani; the carvings were by Wilton ; 
the chasings by Coit; the coach-work by Butler; the embroi- 
dery by Barrett; the gilding by Rujolas; the varnishing by 
Ansel; and the harness by Ringstead. 

The paintings on the state carriage are: Front panel, Bri- 
tannia seated on a throne, holding in her hand a staff of Liberty, 
attended by Religion, Justice, Wisdom, Valour, Fortitude, 
Commerce, Plenty, and Victory, presenting her with a garland 
of laurel. In the back ground a view of St. Paul's and the river 
Thames. 

The right door—Industry and Ingenuity giving a cornucopia 
to the Genius of England. ‘The panels on each side of the 
right door represent History recording the reports of Fame, 
and Peace burning the Implements of War. 

The back panel—Neptune and Amphitrite issuing from their 
Palace in a triumphal Car, drawn by Sea-horses, attended by 
the Winds, Rivers, Tritons, Naiads, &c. bringing the Tribute 
of the World to the British Shores, On the upper part are the 
Royal Arms, beautifully ornamented with the order of St. 
George, the Rose, Shamrock, and Thistle entwined. 


The left door— Mars, Minerva, and Mercury supporting the 
Imperial Crown of Great Britain. On the panels are personi- 
fications of the Liberal Arts and Sciences. 

The front and four quarter panels over the paintings are 
plate glass. ‘The carriage is richly ornamented with laurel and 
carved work most beautifully gilt. Its length, 24 feet; width, 
8 feet, 3 inches; height, 12 feet; length of pole, 12 feet, 4 
inches; and weight, 4 tons. 

The carriage and body of the coach are composed of four 
large tritons, who support the body by four braces covered with 
blue morocco leather, ornamented with gilt buckles. The two 
figures placed in front of the carriage bear the state-coachman ; 
they are represented as drawing by cables extending round their 
shoulders and the cranes, and sounding shells to announce the 
approach of the Monarch of the Ocean: those at the back carry 
the Roman fasces, tipped with tridents. ‘The state-coachman’s 
footboard is a large scollop shell, ornamented with bunches of 
reeds and other marine plants. The pole represents a bundle 
of lances; the splinter bar is composed of a rich moulding issuing 
from beneath a voluted shell, each end terminating in the head 
of a dolphin. ‘The wheels are imitated from those of an ancient 
triumphal chariot. 

The body of the state coach is formed of eight palm trees, 
which, branching out at the top sustain the roof; and four an- 
gular trees are loaded with trophies allusive to the victories of 
England. On the centre of the roof stand three boys, repre- 
senting the genii of England, Scouand, and Ireland, supporting 
the Imperial crown of Britain, holding in their hands the royal 
sceptre, the sword of state, and ensigns of knighthood: their 
bodies are adorned with festoons of laurel, which gracefully fall 
towards the four corners. 

The inside of the royal carriage is lined with rich scarlet em- 
bossed velvet, superbly laced and embroidered with gold. Inthe 
centre of the roof is the star, encircled by the collar of the 
Order of the Garter, surmounted by the imperial crown of 
England, pendant the George and Dragon; in the corners, the 
rose, shamrock, and thistle, entwined. The hind lounge is or- 
namented with the badge of the Order of St. Michael and St. 
George; and on the front the badges of the Orders of the Bath 
and the Guelph. The hind seatfall bas the badge of St. An- 
drew; and on the front is the badge of St. Patrick, adorned with 
the rose, shamrock, thistle, and oak leaf. ‘The hammer-cloth is 
of the same costly materials. 

Some idea may be formed of the costliness of this noble ap- 
pendage to royal processions, when we state that 6500/. was 
paid for its erection; among the items are 1763/. for the coach- 
maker; 3500/. for the carver and gilder; 1000/. for the lace; 
and 300 guineas to Cipriani for painting the panels. 

The harness for eight horses is made of red morocco leather, 
and decorated with blue ribbons; on the harness are the royal 
arms, richly gilt; these ornaments are above 1200 in number, in 
three different sizes, and are screwed on whenever the state 
harness is required. ‘Ihe blue state harness, complete, cost 
39514. 5s. Gd. ; and the scarlet state harness, 21671, 17s. 6d. 


In the House of Lorns, on Monday, the Marquis of Crax- 
RICARDE postponed until next session his motion respecting the 
affairs of Scinde. 

Lorp Brovcuam made some observations, which led to 
a dispute with Lord Campbell as to the amount of legislation 
carried Wy the Government during the present session, the 
former Noble Lord enumerating some most important mea- 
sures which have been passed, while the latter enumerated 
those measures which he said had been abortive. 

Dismissat or Lorn Lucan. — Lorn Waarncitrre laid 
upon the table the papers which had been moved for respect- 
ing the dismissal of Lord Lucan from the mazistracy, and said 
that, having read those papers, he felt bound to say that the 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland had pursued a proper course in the 
matter. — The Lorp Cuancetior was also of opinion that the 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland had acted rightly. — The Marquis 
of Crannicarpe said he feared that, since Friday last, some 
force must have been applied to induce the Lord Chancellor to 
have come to his present opinion. — Lorn Lucan complained 
of being ill-treated by Lord Wharncliffe, in having occasioned 
an unnecessary delay in the production of the papers. — Loxp 
Wuarncuirre denied that any delay had taken place which it 
was in his power to prevent. — Lorn BroucuaM impugned 
the dismissal of Lord Lucan as unjustifiable, and said that to 
magistrates who were peers or lords lieutenant of counties the 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland should have written with his own 
hand, and not through the medium of his secretary. — After 
some observations from the Kart of CHARLEVILLE and Lorn 
CAMPBELL, the Duke of WeELuincTon said that there could be 
no question but that his Noble Friend (Lord Lucan) had been, 
insulted and provoked to the last degree, but still the use of 
the term “ miscreant” was a very gross contempt of court, ant 
as such justified the Lord Chancellor in the course he had pur- 
sued. — Lorn BroucuaM recommended that the Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland should at once have the good taste and proper 
feeling and magnanimity to restore Lord Lucan to the com- 
mission of the peace. — The Earr of Grexcarr complainec 
that no previous notice had been given that this case would 
have been referred to, as he knew of fourteen peers who usually 
sat on that (the ministerial) side, who would have voted 1n 
favour of resolutions on behalf of the Earl of Lucan, if such 
resolutions had been proposed. He was, however, confident 
that justice must eventually be done to the Noble Earl. Such 
were the annoyances to which magistrates presiding at petty 
sessions were exposed, by a system which prevailed of ill- 
conditioned attorneys and others insulting the magistrates, am 
then reporting any hasty expressions used to the Government, 
that he believed few Noble Lords could submit to it unless 
they were protected by the Government, — The Lorp CHAN- 
CELLO said that this very fact formed the justification for the 
proceeding which the Lord Chancellor of Ireland had adopted. 

The Duxe of Wettincroy, in moving that their Lordships 
do resolve themselves into committee on the Chelsea Hospita 
Out- Pensioners Bill, stated at length the objects and nature 0 
the measure... The Bill went through committee. F 

The Irish Poor Law Amendment Bill was read a third time 
and passed. 

The Earr of Datnovsie moved the third reading of the 
Customs Bill. — Earr Srannore contended that this mea 
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Sure would tend to increase the already wretched condition of 
the industrious classes of the country. He condemned the 
exportation of machinery, and the policy of the tariff generally, 
and concluded by moving as an amendment that the Bill be 
read a third time that day one month. — Lorn MONTEAGLE 
urged some objections to certain clauses, but supported the 
Seneral principle of the Bill, especially in respect to the clauses 
which related to the exportation of machinery. — Lorp Berau- 
Mont objected to the 21st clause. The Bill was then read a 
third time and passed. 

Several Bills were forwarded a stage, and the House ad- 
journed. 5 

In the Houser of Commons, in reply to a question from Mr. 

ORTHWICK, Sir R. Pret said he was unable to answer the 
question whether Espartero would be received in this country 
as an unfortunate foreign nobleman merely, or as Regent of 
Spain, but this he would say, that he should be received with 
every distinction due to his high rank and great services to his 
country. — Mr. Hinptey asked if any communication had been 
entered into with the four great powers, for the purpose of 
having a congress, to settle the affairs of Spain. — Sir R. 
Prex replied in the negative. — The orders of the day were 
then disposed of, and the House adjourned. 

In the House of Lorns, on Tuesday, the Royal Assent was 
given by commission to the Customs Duties Bill, the Cathe- 
dral Churches (Wales) Bill, West India Islands Relief Bill, 
Episcopal Functions Bill, Militia Pay Bill, Apprehension of 
Offenders (France) Bill, the Apprehension of Offenders 
(America) Bill, China Government Bill, Law of Evidence 
Bill, Attorneys and Solicitors Bill, Writs of Error Bill, War- 
rant of Attorneys Bill, Hackney and Stage Carriage Bill, 
Copyright of Designs Bill, Coroners’ Duties Bill, heatres 
Regulation Bill, Turnpike Acts Bill, Coalwhippers Bill, 
Afiidavits, &e. (Scotland and Ireland) Bill, Arms (Ireland) 
Bill, Grand Jury Presentments (Ireland) Bill, Allotment of 
Rates (Dublin) Bill, Court of Exchequer (Ireland) Bill, and 
Several private Bills. j : 

On the motion of Lorn Wiarnctirrr, the Foreign Juris- 
diction Bill, the Chelsea Hospital Out-Pensioners Bill, the 
Municipal Corporations Bill, and the British Irish Company 
Bill, were respectively read a third time and passed. x 

Liner Law. — Lorn CamrgeELL, in moving that their Lord- 
ships agree to the amendments made by the House of Com- 
mons on the Defamation and Libel Bill, while regretting some 
of those amendments, expressed his fervent hope that the Bill 
would still have the effect of putting a stop to certain disre- 
putable newspapers which now only existed by publishing, or 
threatening to publish, libels on individuals. a The old maxim 
of “the greater the truth the greater the libel,” was now put an 
end to. The truth would now be admitted, and the jury would 
have to say whether it was for the public good that the imputa- 
tion was cast on the plaintiff. If it were proved to be wanton 
and malicious, the jury would find in his favour; but if it were 
proved to be for the public benefit, then they would say that 
the defendant was not guilty. — The Lorp {CHANCELLOR 
spoke in favour of the Bill, and the Commons’ amendments 
were agreed to. > Taa 

The Loan Societies (Ireland) Bill was read a third time and 
passed, after an ineffectual attempt by the Manquis of CLAN- 
kICARDE to omit the forty-seventh clause. — The Chelsea 
Out-Pensioners Lill was read a third time and passed. — The 
Commons’ amendments to the Slave Trade Suppression Bill 
were agreed to. S . 

Lorp ‘Trynuam moved for returns relating to the operation 
of the Poor Laws, and stated his object to be, to suggest whe- 
ther the Government might not, amongst themselves, agree to 
exert their influence in procuring some extension of out-door 
relief; and next to suggest the propriety of her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment calling on the House to grant, next session, a select 
committee to enquire generally into its operation. — Ean. 
STANHOPE supported the motion, and the returns were ordered. 

In the House of Commons, Sin James GRAHAM, in answer 
to CoLonex Sisriorp, said that the administration of the tem- 
perance pledge by Father Mathew had not excited his jealousy. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER, in answer to Mr. 
Duncomsr, said that the repayment of Property Tax on in- 
comes under 150/. had now begun. r 

The Slave Trade Suppression Bill, after a few observations, 
was read a third time and passed. : Á 

Sır J. Grauam intimated his intention next session of in- 
troducing a measure to amend the law of local assessment. 
Proxocation or PARLIAMENT ON Tuurspay BY HER MA- 
Jesry. — Although this was the morning fixed for the Proro- 
gation of Parliament, neither the gallery nor the House was 
opened until a quarter past twelve o'clock, instead of twelve 
o'clock as usual. Long before twelve o'clock, Palace Yard 
and Parliament Street were thronged with carriages, which 
commenced setting down at the door of the House of Lords 
Shortly after twelve o'clock. Before half past twelve, the gal- 
leries were filled by ladies, and the body of the House, with 
the exception of the Treasury bench, the front Opposition 
bench, the Bishop's bench, and that portion of it set apart for 
the Foreign Ambassadors, was also occupied by ladies. The 
Steps of the throne were covered with a superb carpet. ‘The 
Chair of the Prince of Wales was placed on the right of that of 
her Majesty, and at an equal distance on the left, and on the 
same platform as the Prince of Wales's chair, was the chair of 
his Royal Highness Prince Albert. Her Majesty’s chair of 
State appeared to be slightly elevated above them. ‘These 
chairs, which were lined with rich crimson velvet, were beauti- 
fully carved and gilded, and were ornamented with rich and 
costly fringe of gold bullion. i 

ard Campbell was the first Peer who arrived. The Noble 
and Learned Lord was followed almost immediately afterwards 
by the Earl of Shaftesbury. The first Peer who entered the 
House in his robes was Earl Stanhope. Among the Peers 
present were Lord Glenelg, Lord Seaford, Lord Redesdale, 
Lord Wharncliffe, Lord Monteagle, Lord Beaumont, the 
Duke of Buccleuch, the Earl of Aberdeen, the Marquis of 
Clanricarde, the Earl of Hardwicke, the Earl of Dalhousie, 
the Earl of Charleville, and the Earl of Powis. Mr. Baron 
Alderson arrived about one o'clock. The Learned Judge 
Seemed to be still partially suffering from the effects of his late 
Severe illness. He was shortly afterwards joined by Mr. Baron 
surney, Chevalier Bunsen, the Prussian Ambassador, was 
the first of the Foreign Ministers who arrived. His Excellency, 
Who entered the House at about one o'clock, was attended by 
his Secretary of Embassy. He was shortly afterwards joined 
by the other Foreign Ambassadors. ‘The Duke of Wellington 
arrived at half-past one, and was followed by the Lord Chan- 
Cellor. The approach of his Grace, the Commander-in- Chief, 
Was announced by a flourish of trumpets. ; 

At ten minutes after two o’clock the firing of the Park guns, 
and the flourish of trumpets, announced the arrival of her 
Majesty, and the cheers of the crowd assembled outside were 
distinctly heard in the House. At a quarter after two the 
toyal procession entered the House, when all present rose to 
receive her Majesty. Her Majesty was preceded by the Duke 
of Wellington, bearing the Sword of State; the Duke of Buc- 
Cleuch, bearing the Royal Crown on a velvet cushion ; and the 
Earl of Shaftesbury, bearing the Cap of Maintenance. 


~ 
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Her Majesty leaned on the arm of Prince Albert, who 
handed her to the throne. The Duchess of Buccleuch, the 
Mistress of the Robes, was in attendance on her Majesty. 
Her Majesty having taken her seat on the throne, with the 
Duke of Wellington standing on her left hand, and the Duke 
of Buccleuch, the Earl of Shaftesbury, and the Lord Chan- 
cellor on her right, commanded all to be seated, Prince 
Albert took his seat on the left of her Majesty. — The Com- 
mons having been summoned by the Black Rod, the Speaker 
and several members shortly afterwards appeared at the Bar. 

Tne Srraker then addressed her Majesty as follows: — 
Most Gracious Sovereign,— We, your faithful Commons of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland attend 
your Majesty with a Bill which closes the supplies for the pre- 
sent year. In granting the supplies, while we have been 
actuated by the strictest regard to economy, we have amply 
provided for the naval and military establishments, for while 
we desire the diminution of the public burdens at a time like 
the present of severe, but, we trust, temporary distress, we are 
satisfied that we best consult the true interests of the people, 
and the honour and dignity of the Crown, by providing fully 
for the exigencies of the public service. During the course of 
the session we have considered several important measures for 
the improvement of our institutions, more particularly for the 
improvement of several branches of the law. We have seen 
with great concern the unhappy divisions which have taken 
place in the Church of Scotland, and which have, unhappily, 
led to the secession of some of the ablest ministers of that 
church, and we have endeavoured, we hope with success, to 
heal those divisions, and to restore peace to that church, which 
is fraught with so many advantages to that portion of the 
United Kingdom. We have also passed a measure relating to 
the Church of England, which will be a most important one 
when fully developed —a measure for the endowment of 
churches in populous districts, so as to second the views of 
piety and munificence of those Persons who are anxious to pro- 
vide for the spiritual wants of their poorer neighbours. ‘Lhis 
measure will, we trust, prove a foundation-ground for the ex- 
tension of sound religious instruction among a dense and im- 
portant portion of our population. Although during the pre- 
sent session we have passed fewer measures of permanent in- 
terest than during the last, yet we can assure your Majesty 
that at no former time have your Majesty’s faithful Commons 
been more assiduously engaged ; and our labours will be amply 
repaid if they conduce to the permanency of the constitution, 
and the happiness and contentment of the people. i s 

The Sreaxer then presented the Exchequer Bills’ Bill, the 
West India Islands’ Act Amendment Bill, and the Appropria- 
tion Bill, to all of which the Royal assent was given in the 
usual manner. 4The following Bil s also received the Royal 
assent :—the Libel and Defamation Bill, the Slave Trade Súp- 

ression Bill, the Municipal Corporations’ Act Amendment 
Bill, the Sudbury Commission Bill, the Public Notaries Bill, 
the Chelsea Pensioners Bill, the Irish Poor-law Bill, the Cha- 
ritable Loan Societies (Ireland) Bill, the Municipal Corpora- 
tions (Ireland) Bill, the Liverpool Fire Prevention Bill, the 
British Iron Company’s Bill, and Miller’s Estate Bill. 

The Lorp CuaxcELLOR then advanced to the foot of the 
throne, and handed her Majesty a copy of the Speech. Her 
Majesty read the speech ina clear, firm, aud distinct tone. Her 
voice, however, betrayed a slight degree of emotion while read- 
ing the paragraph relating to Ireland, the expression of which, 
as it seemed to us, her Majesty endeayoured, but in vain, to 
suppress. 

My Lorps AND GENTLEMEN, 

The state of public business enables me to close this pro- 
tracted session, and to release you from further attendance of 
your Parliamentary duties. 

I thank you for the measures you have adopted for enabling 
me to give full effect to the several treaties which 1 have con- 
cluded with Foreign Powers. 

I have given my cordial assent to the Bill, which you pre- 
sented to me for increasing the means of spiritual instruction 
in populous parishes, by making a portion of the revenues of 
the Church available for the endowment of additional ministers. 

I confidently trust that the wise and benevolent intentions 
of the Legislature will be aided by the zeal and liberality of 
my subjects, and that better provision will thus be made for 
public worship and for pastoral superintendence in many dis- 
tricts of the country. — 

I view with satisfaction the Passing of the Act for removing 
doubts respecting the jurisdiction of the Church of Scotland 
in the admission of ministers, and for securing to the people 
and to the courts of the church the full exercise of their re- 
spective rights. i 

It is my earnest hope that this measure will tend to restore 
religious peace in Scotland, and to avert the dangers which have 
threatened a sacred institution of the utmost importance to the 
happiness and welfare of that part of my dominions. 

I continue to receive from all Foreign Powers assurances of 
their friendly disposition, and of their earnest desire for the 
maintenance of peace. 


GENTLEMEN OF THE Housr or Commons, 


I thank you for the readiness and liberality with which you 
have voted the supplies for the current year. It will be my 
constant object to combine a strict regard to economy with 
the consideration which is due to the exigencies of the public 
service. 


My Lorps AND GENTLEMEN, 

In some districts of Wales the public peace has been inter- 
rupted by lawless combinations and disturbances unconnected 
with political causes. I have adopted the measures which I 
deemed best calculated for the repression of outrage, and for 
the detection and punishment of the offenders. 

I have at the same time directed an inquiry to be made into 
the circumstances which have led to insubordination and vio- 
lence ip a part of the country usually distinguished for good 
order and willing obedience to the Jaw, 

I have observed with the deepest concern the persevering 
efforts which are made to stir up discontent and disaffection 
among my subjects in Ireland, and to excite them to demand a 
repeal of the Legislative Union, ah 

It has been and ever will be my earnest desire to administer 
the government of that country in a spirit of strict justice and 
impartiality, and to co-operate with Parliament in effecting 
such amendments in the existing laws as may tend to improve 
the social condition and to develop the natural resources of 
Ireland. 


From a deep conviction that the Legislative Union is not 
less essential to the attainment of these objects than to the 
strength and stability of the empire, it is my firm determination, 
with your support, and under the blessing of Divine Providence, 
to maintain inviolate that great bond of connexion between the 
two countries. 

I have forborne from requiring any additional powers for the 
counteraction of designs hostile to the concord and welfare of 
my dominions, as well from my unwillingness to distrust the 
efficacy of the ordinary law, as from my reliance on the good 
sense and patriotism of my people, and on the solemn declara- 
tions of Parliament in support of the Legislative Union. 

T feel assured that those of my faithful subjects who have in- 
fluence and authority in Ireland, will discourage to the utmost 
of their power a system of pernicious agitation which disturbs 
the industry and retards the improvement of that country, and 


excites feelings of mutual distrust and animosity between differ- 
ent classes of my people. 


Her Majesty having finished reading the speech, the Lorp 
Cuancextor said: It is her Majesty’s most gracious pleasure 
that the present Parliament be prorogued to Thursday, the 19th 
day of October next, and it stands prorogued to ‘Thursday, the 
19th day of October next, accordingly. 

Her M ajesty then rose from the throne, and the Royal pro- 
cession left the House in the same order in which it had en- 
tered. Her Mz jesty, who looked exceedingly well, was at- 
tired in her robes of state. She wore on her head a tiara of 
diamonds; she also wore a magnificent diamond necklace and 
diamond stomacher. Her dress was of white satin. The coup 
@ail presented by the interior of the House was not so superb 
as we have seen it on some former occasions. The rules with 
regard to dress were by no means rigidly adhered to; and, ex- 
cept that there were no bonnets, the costume of many of the 
ladies was such as is generally worn at a morning concert. 
Very few of them wore plumes, and brilliants seemed to have 
been entirely superseded by wreaths of flowers. ‘The scene, 
however, was on the whole an exceedingly gay one; and the 
charms of the ladies were only rendered the more fascinating 
by the absence of extraneous ornament. The whole ceremonial 
was over at about a quarter to three o'clock. 

In the Housx or Commons, on Thursday, in reply to a ques- 
tion, Sin Ronert Pret said, her Majesty’s Government had not 
received any official account confirming the report that the 
Ameer of Bokhara had caused Colonel Stoddart and Captain 
Conolly to be murdered. ‘The report, however, was so strong, 
that he was afraid it was too true ; he would say, generally, that 
her Majesty’s Government felt the utmost indignation at the 
act, and they did not despair of being able to punish in some 
manner the government which had committed it. Mr. B. 
Cocurane wished to know whether Captain Conolly, when he 
went abroad, was employed in the public service? Sir R, Pers 
said‘he did not believe such to be the case. 

ENDOWMENT or PARISHES IN SCOTLAND. — Sir J. GRAHAM 
said that during the course of the present session he had pro- 
mised to bring in a Bill to facilitate the subdivision and endow- 
ment of large parishes in Scotland. In conformity with that 
prómise he now asked for leave to bring in the Bill. The Bill 
provided that a sum not exceeding 150.. a year should be the 
stipend of the minister under the Act, without a manse, or 
120/. with a manse. Power was also given in the Jarge parishes 
of the cities of the south of Scotland, to provide means for 
enabling the inhabitants of the Highlands employed in those 
cities to have divine worship performed in their own language. 
He stated some other points of detail connected with the Bill, 
which he then asked leave to introduce. He hoped the mea- 
sure, in connexion with that which had already passed, would 
give satisfaction. Leave was then given to bring in the Bill, 
which was read a first time, and ordered to be printed. 

Nationat Monuments. — In answer to a question, Sir R. 
Prex stated that, in some discussion which had taken place on 
this subject, he had given a pledge that the Commissioners, 
whose duty it was to encourage art by the decoration of the 
two Houses of Parliament, should be empowered to consider 
whether it was advisable that statues and other records of 
public virtue should be erected to the memory of men 
distinguished by services in science and the arts, The 
Commissioners should have full power to consider what 
was the best principle of selection, and what the best mode of 
attaining the double object of raising lasting records to the me- 
mory of distinguished men, and at the same time encouraging 
the arts. He found by the example of the free admission to 
the exhibition of the cartoons lately, and that of the British 
Museum, that such precautions against depredations were un- 
necessary, as it was only in cases where the public were 
admitted casually, and for payment, that any damage was ever 
done to public monuments, “In all other instances the public 
were themselves the best police. 

Sir Augustus Clifford here entered the House, and an- 
nounced that her Majesty commanded the attendance of the 
House in the House of Lorde to hear her Majesty's Speech 
from the throne. After a short absence, the Speaker having 
returned and read the Speech at the table, the different Mem- 
bers surrounding him, the House broke up. 
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FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


Srarx. — The following telegraphic dispatches have been 
received: — “ PerriaNan, Aug. 24. — In an order of the 16th, 
dated from the Citadel, General Arbuthnot declares that the 
Junta, having again constituted itself ys ‘Supreme Junta of 
Government,’ he cannot recognise it as such. Committees of 
notables have been to the Citadel to offer to Gen. Arbuthnot 
their support, as the organs of the majority of the population. 
Brigadier Echalecu, who is not yet replaced at Montjuich, has 
refused to unite with the Junta. Brigadier ¿Prim arrived on 
the 17th at Barcelona, and immediately proceeded to the Cita- 
del. The Junta has re-armed the battalion of volunteers with 
muskets taken from the Atarazanas. Some men belonging to 
this battalion, preceded by the drummers beating to arms, fired 
upon a group of young persons; one of them was killed, 
and another was wounded. The battalion of artillery of the 
National Guard has declared against the émeute. ` In the even- 
ing of the 17th the Junta, followed by a fraction of the muni- 
cipality, retired to the Atarazanas, in the midst of a battalion of 
volunteers. On the 18th Gen. Arbuthnot was in the Citadel 
with 2000 men. The Junta was at the Atarazanas with .the 
battalion of volunteers. The battalions of the National Guard 
kept their respective quarters, Brigadier Prim had held con- 
ferences with the Alcades, who were in permanent sitting at 
the municipality, Prim has published a proclamation, recom- 
mending union to the citizens,” 

“Bayonne, Auc, 24. — By decree of the 16th the Govern- 
ment has declared Don Baldomero Espartero, and the persons 
who signed his protest, deprived of their titles, grades, offices, 
honours, and decorations.” 

Telegraphic dispatches announce that Barcelona, Saragossa, 
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and other places in Catalonia, are making determined opposi- 
tion to the Lopez Government. Narvaez will probably be 
compelled to leave the capital to put down the patriots. 

France. — The intelligence in the Paris papers possesses 
little interest. The war journals are still furious about the un- 
fortunate occurrence at Newfoundland. 

Nina Lassave, whose name was so much mixed up with 
Fieschi’s trial, is now acting as messenger at a dressmaker’s in 
the Palais Royale. 

Denmark. — The King and Queen of Denmark are ex- 
pected to visit all the principal towns of their German duchies 
as soon as the bathing season at the island of Fohr, where their 
ee are now staying, is over, and great preparations are 
made every where to receive them. 

Tue Brazits. — His Excellency Chevalier Aranjo Ribeiro, 
has arrived in town. This gentleman is charged by the Brazi- 
lian Government with authority to re-open negociations with 
her Majesty’s Government, for the purpose of effecting a new 
commercial treaty between Great Britain and the empire of 
the Brazils. The subjoined order of the day was published in 
the “ Journal do Commercio” of Rio, of June 12., containing 
the news of an important success obtained over the rebels under 
the command of Bento Gonsalves, by the second division of 
the imperial forces under the command of Major General 
Bento Manoel Ribeiro: — “ The Major General, commander 
of the garrison of this city, makes known to the troops under 
his command, that by despatches received from his Excellency 
Baron Caxias, commander-in-chief of the army in this pro- 
vince, under date of 27th instant, he is informed that the 
enemy, 2000 strong, commanded by Bento Gonsalves, David, 
and Notto, were defeated, and obliged to retire in great dis- 


order, on the 26th instant, at the place called Ponxe- Verde, by 
the second division, under the command of Major General 
Bento Manoel Ribeiro, and our troops were in full pursuit of 
them. The Major General congratulates all his companions 


in arms on so brilliant an affair, which promises to put an end, 
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speedily, to the evils which have so much afflicted this fine 
province, and anxiously looks for the moment when he may be 
able to announce to them the complete restoration of peace, so 
much desired by all. — Luiz Manoet pe Jesus.” 

America. — Case or Curistina GILMOUR. — This Scotch- 
woman, charged with the murder of her husband, and de- 
manded as a fugitive from justice from Great Britain, under 
the recent Ashburton Treaty, still remains in the Eldridge 
Street Prison, subject to the action of President Tyler and his 
cabinet, and the opinion of the;United States Attorney General 
is therefore anxiously looked for. She is now held solely under 
the certificate of Mr. Rapeljea, United States Commissioner, 
who receives his appointment from one of the United States 
judges. The President has evinced an anxious desire to have 
the question immediately submitted to the Supreme Court of 
the United States, in order that the result may form a_prece- 
dent in future cases under the treaty. Should the Cabinet 
decide that the commissioner has jurisdiction, and that the 
treaty is complete at the present period, she'will be immediately 
delivered up, and sent back to Scotland for trial. 


——<—s — > 
Paris, Tuesday. 


The principal matter of domestic interest in the French 
papers, is the rejection of the celebrated Abbé de Genoude of 
the “ Gazette de France” by a constituency for the represent- 
ation of which he had become a candidate. The Abbe is one 
of the ablest political writers of the day, but his views are so 
peculiar in themselves and so peculiarly advocated, that in 
politics he stands almost entirely alone. He is a decided 
legitimist, and has laboured long and earnestly for the cause of 
the fallen Bourbons; but to legitimacy he adds ultra-radi- 
calism, being a strenuous advocate of universal suffrage. 
“ Extremes meet,” people say; but I think most folks would 
be troubled to find such an extraordinary amalgamation of 
political extremes as is presented in the political opinions of 
the Reverend Abbé,—a positive and absolute denialof the right 


of the people to choose their own sovereign and form’cf govern- 
ment, but a firm and zealous maintenance of the right of every 
man of full age to exercise political power, by voting in the 
election of representatives! The Abbé, I believe, is a Jesuit, 
and so perhaps has not the slightest difficulty in reconciling 
the two positions; but most plain people who have not had the 
privilege of studying in the schools of the order of Jesus, will, 
I fancy, be of opinion that it is as easy to show that there is 
no difference between light and darkness, as that the ultra- 
monarchical doctrine, and the doctrine of the rights of man, 
can go hand in hand together — that, in fact, they are the very 
same — one and indivisible. 

Comical announcements often make their appearance in the 
journals here, but perhaps one of the most comical, and withal 
the most impudent, was this : — “ Madame —,, thirty years 
of age, very handsome and very rich, wishes to marry herself. 
Address, Madame , Rue Royale, No. 8.” Bashful ludy! 
May Heaven in its mercy send her a husband! As she is ricih 
she will doubtless have no difficulty in catching some poor 
devil who for the sake of her francs will accept her hand; but 
whether he will also give her a heart is another and very different 
question. Hearts, however, don’t count for very much in the 
matrimonial matters of the French: if they go with the hand, 
well and good; if they don’t, why, they needn’t. It is curious 
to an Englishman to find the business-like manner in which 
matrimonial projects are conducted here. In ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred, they are nothing more than a mere matter of 
faith. Monsieur A. has a son whom he wishes to settle, and 
Monsieur B. a daughter whom he is anxious to get off his 
hands. Monsieur B. suggests to his friend A. that his girl 
will make a capital match tor young A. Old A. thinks so too, 
and it is forthwith decided by the two cronies, as they sip their 
coffee in the evening, or twirl about their dominoes, that their 
families shall be united. Old A. shortly after trudges off to 
tell his son, and old B. to inform his daughter of the happiness 
that isin store for them. Young A. has no objection, as he is 
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most anxious to get completely free from the control of the 
“ governor” (as “ Young England” nowadays calls papa), and 
as to B., — poor thing !—the privilege of choosing a husband 
would never be allowed her, and so she may as well take young 
A. as anybody else. And so they are married. They love 
each other if they can; if they can’t, they agree to jog on as 
pleasantly as possible together, Monsieur A. finding wne petite 
maitresse, and Madame not being long without a lover; and so 
the hearts of both are occupied. A sad picture this, my 
readers —and especially my fair readers — will think, but it is 
a true one. Let me, however, in common fairness, state that 
there are more of what are called, and properly called, happy 
marriages in France, than any one knowing how they are for 
the most part brought about could feel disposed to believe. As 
a proof of how much matrimony is looked upon as a mere 
matter of pecuniary arrangement in this country, I may men- 
tion that there are several “ matrimonial agencies” established 
in Paris, the object of which is to provide men with wives, and 
women with husbands. ‘These “agencies” are not, as may 
perhaps be thought, swindling concerns, like one that made 
some noise a little while ago in England, but real bond fide 
concerns ; and through their assistance, any man, having first, 
of course, paid a tolerably large fee, may inspect a long list of 
“maids and widows with fortunes of from 500 francs to 
500,000 francs, or even 5,000,000 francs, anxious to be esta- 


blished,” and for a further fee he may gain a personal intro- | 


duction to any one of the said maids and widows, with the 
privilege, provided she shall consent, of making love to her as 
fast as he pleases, and leading her to the hymeneal altar as soon 
as he likes. Very pleasant and very convenient is all this — it 
saves a world of trouble and pain, by entirely doing away with 
the absurd ceremony of forming a really sincere attachment, 
before wedlock be even thought of ! 

Everybody being out of town, there is a sad deficiency of 
gossip. 
necessity of making the most of the row between Jules Janin 
and Alexandre Dumas, of which you have already had an 
account. Janin, it is said, wanted to fight Dumas, and Dumas 
wanted to fight him; but when Janin started off, with a brace 
of seconds and witnesses, to find Dumas, Dumas similarly ac- 
companied, went in search of Janin, and so they trudged from 
place to place, without ever meeting with each other. Then 


Hence the good folks of Paris have been under the | 
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it was said that Janin had such a mortal fear of gunpowder and 
cold steel, that to avoid the risk of fighting he had decamped 
from Paris, resolved to lay quiet until the anger of Dumas 
should be appeased, or until he should return to taly; but this 
was subsequently shown to be untrue by an announcement that 
the critic had been seen dining at a restaurant in the Champs 
Elysées with Madame and his umbrella. In short, these two 
literary heroes have been quizzed most unmercifully, Janin 
more especially, every one seeming anxious to have a sneer at 
the “great critic,” who slaughters reputations with less cere- 
mony than he eats his dinner, 
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COLONIAL. 


Hone Kone, — The following extract of a letter gives a 
graphic notion of the aspect and condition of our new Chinese 
colony: —“ Government are busy forming public roads and 
erecting handsome buildings for their own purposes, while pri- 
vate houses are springing up daily with a rapidity which would 
please our Yankee friends amazingly, The population is nu- 
merous, especially the Chinese, who are here in crowds, and 
have all the business in the bazaars and principal streets. ‘They 
are the shopkeepers and the artizans of the settlement — are 
very excellent colonists — they are peaceable, industrious, and 
most obliging and civil. The English are the merchants, hotel 
keepers, and seafaring part, and are both numerous and respec- 
table. — We have ¿already three religious places of worship 
here; one a building allotted for the present to the Church of 
England until a more suitable one can be erected, one Baptist 
church, and one very chaste building belonging to the Church 
of Rome, several of whose missionaries have arrived here, and 
are very active; there is a kind of college, I believe, attached to 
the chapel. I suppose they hope to occupy their lost ground 
in the country, through which the disciples of Loyola once 
preached without hindrance, and some of whom even held posts 
about the imperial person. The trade is rapidly increasing, 
and now that all doubt about our retaining Hong Kong is 
removed, it will continue to do so far more rapidly still. A 
newspaper is published once a week; a second had started, but 
failed. In fact, every thing goes on as well as the most san- 
guine friends of the settlement could wish: and those who saw 
Hong Kong when the British flag was first hoisted, two years 


and six months ago, can only tell the extent of the change. 
Then there was not a hut on it — now it is covered with ware- 
houses and private dwellings; at that time a few miserable 
fishing-boats occupied its magnificent harbour, now it is co- 
vered with the tall masts of stately ships, whose colours prove 
they come from every part of the globe, all busy trading, while 
the emblem of England’s sovereignty proudly floats on the hill 
above, giving safety and protection to them all. — Some of the 
more respectable of the Chinese have brought their families 
down, but the ladies do not make their appearance generally ; 
you do, however, now and then see a pair of small feet, just 
three inches long, pattering into a neighbour’s house. I have 
had the good fortune to get a sight of a pair unbandaged, and a 
most extraordinary affair they are. I am in hopes I will be 
able to get a cast of them, if the good old ugly owner of them 
continues in the same avaricious humour she is in at present, 
— There will be no emigrants required for this or any other 
colony that we may obtain in China, the native population is so 
immense that they can be stocked without difficulty in a week.” 
. 


——L 
THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT CORK. 
The proceedings of this Association "go on with increased 


spirit. Many most interesting papers describing experiments 
and discoveries in the various departments of science have been 
read. In one of the sections some curious observations were 
made relative to the method recently adopted in the United 
States for bringing their hog produce to market. It appears 
that as the pigs near the vale of the Mississippi cannot be 
brought to profitable market as an article of food, they are 
converted by a chemical process into wax and oil, in which 
form they are readily exported, and are converted into wax 
candles for illuminating our drawing-rooms. The oil is of 
excellent quality, and well adapted for lubricating machinery ; 
for which purpose the best sperm oil has hitherto been used. 
The hogs, after having been driven to the woods to feed on 


acorns, are fattened on Indian corn for one month, when they 
are considered ready for the process of conversion, and are 
boiled en masse, fat and lean together, and afterwards squeezed 
in a press prepared for the purpose. The draining of the lake 
of Haarlem was also brought under the consideration of the 
| mecting. 


The Dutch Government have long entertained the 
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project of emptying the lake; and it appears they have given 
an order to a firm in Cornwall for the construction of a mam- 
moth steam engine, to be employed in effecting this great 
work. The cylinder is twelve feet in diameter, and the piston 
will have a stroke of twelve feet. Round this immense cylin- 
der are ranged eleven pumps, each one of which is sixty-three 
inches in diameter, with a stroke of nine feet. From each of 
these pumps there will be constantly flowing a torrent of water, 
which it is hoped will be sufficient to drain the lake. There 
is some doubt, however, whether the lake do not communicate 
with the sea; in which case the attempt would be as impracti- 
cable as to drain the Mediterranean. 

A paper was read, in which attention was directed to the 
echoes from the walls of buildings, which cause the speaker’s 
voice to sound inarticuJately. The practical mode of over- 
coming this defect in buildings is to have projections from 
the walls, or to cover them with furniture, so as to prevent the 
reflections of the sound. It appears that under certain circum- 
stances sound does not proceed in direct lines, radiating from 
the point of emanation; but that, on reflection from a plane 
surface, the different waves of sound are accumulated, and, 
instead of diminishing as they proceed, are conveyed along in 
parallel lines, in the manner of sound transmitted through a 
speaking tube. The effects of whispering galleries are explained 
on the same principle. : 

At nine o’clock the members of the Association assembled in 
the large room of the Corn Exchange, to hear a lecture on the 
bones recently discovered in New Zealand, of a gigantic kind, 
of the ostrich species, to which the name of Dinornis has 
been given. ‘lhe first intimation in this country of the previous 
existence of such a bird was received by Professor Owen from 
a gentleman who brought him a small portion of one of the 
discovered bones. The science of comparative anatomy has 
attained such perfection, that from merely seeing this portion 
of bone a physiologist was enabled to determine the class and 
species of the animal, and its general size, form, and habits. 
‘The bird to which the bones belonged must have stood nine feet 
high, although it could not have had the power of flight. Some 
doubt is entertained whether such a bird does not at present 
exist in the unexplored parts of New Zealand, especially as 
from the condition of the bones they could not be more than 
one hundred years old. Much other interesting matter was 
laid before the Association, which our space forbids us to no- 
tice. Several soirées during the past and present week have been 
held in the Assembly Rooms of the Imperial Hotel. Num- 
bers of ladies dressed in extremely various costumes, with the 
marked Irish air of intelligence, if not of beauty, were present 
on every occasion, and gave the charm of novelty to the scene. 
The rooms in which the Association hold their meetings do 

` Not possess sufficient architectural beauties for us to delineate. 
We have preferred giving a few sketches of the vicinity, as they 
will doubtless prove more interesting to the general observer 
than the exhibition of bare walls. The extent, population, and 
commercial importance of Cork entitle it to hold rank as the 
second city of Ireland. Scarcely a century has passed since 
the river ran through its principal streets, which are formed by 
arching over the stream. ‘The poet Spenser has happily de- 
scribed 


The spreading Lee, that like an island fair 

Encloseth Cork with his divided flood. 
The bridges, as may be supposed, are numerous; but are for 
the most part small and uninteresting. Cork bridge, of which 
our engraving is an illustration, is a rather handsome structure, 
and from its top affords a splendid view of the navigation of 
the river and surrounding neighbourhood. ‘The Mall, which 
is the principal promenade in Cork, has a cheerful aspect; and 
though ,the houses on either sides may be described as built 
with studied irregularity, their character is by no means un- 
graceful or unpleasing. 

The town of Cove has a southern aspect, and is distant from 
Cork about five miles. The climate is mild during all seasons, 
which makes it a favourite resort for invalids. From the nature 
of the site on which it stands, Cove is almost a lways clean, a fall 
of rain carrying its impurities into the Atlantic. On all sides, the 
shore is covered with villas; the trees usually stunted on the 
coast, grow gracefully and majestically; the islands and forti- 
fied headlands are so many imposing objects within view; and 
the gay yachts which a tourist described a century ago as 
“ little vessels, that for painting and gilding exceed those of 
the king at Greenwich,” give animation and variety to the ex- 


citing scene. 
—<a——- 


THE TARA HILL DEMONSTRATION. 


We redeem our promise this week of giving the scene of the 
immense Repeal demonstration which took place last ‘Tuesday 
week on Tara Hill, county of Meath. It is calculated that 
upwards of 600,000 persons were present, who listened atten- 
tively for two hours to Mr. O’Connell’s address. The Lord 
Bishop of Meath, Mr. Grattan, and other gentlemen, advo- 
cates for the repeal of the legislative union, also addressed the 
meeting, and were received with cheers throughout. During 
the proceedings, six harpers made their appearance, and enli- 
vened the meeting by their strains, recalling, as it were, the 
days of old, and giving a promise that 

The harp that once through Tara’s halls 
The soul of music shed, 
would again give forth the strains of former times, and awaken 
the echo of Tara. f 

Our illustration represents the chief hillock or rath, called 
Rath Riogh, remaining on Tara Hill. It consists of a large 
earthen mound, encircled by ditches, which give it the appear- 
ance of a fortification. In the centre is placed a tall pillar 
stone, which some years ago was brought from another rath, 
where it had been from time immemorial, and placed there to 
mark the graves of a great number of the insurgents who fell 
in the “ Battle of Tara,” fought in 1798. Besides the raths, of 
which there are a great number, there is nothing remaining to 
denote the former importance of the place, but gold ornaments 
of beautiful workmanship have frequently been discovered by 
persons ploughing, or otherwise turning up the earth in the 
neighbourhood. Two magnificent torgues of solid gold, which 
some years since were discovered here, are preserved in the 
museum of the Royal Irish Academy, Dublin. 

Tara is the place celebrated in Irish history as having been 
for ages the chief seat of the monarchs of lreland — whence 
their laws were promulgated — the resort of its Druids and mu- 
Sicians, and the great stronghold of Druidism for centuries. 
It continued the residence of the kings until the year 565, 
when it was abandoned in consequence of the curse of St. 
tuadham, who, “with a bishop that was with him, took their 
bells that they had, which they rung hardly, and cursed the 
king and place, and prayed God that noe king or queen ever 
after would or could dwell in ‘Tarach, and that it should be 
wast for ever without court or pallace—as it fell out ac- 
cordingly.” 

Se oO Ceea 


IRELAND. 
The usual weekly meeting of the Repeal Association took 
place on Monday, at the Corn Exchange, Counsellor Murphy 
in the chair. The business was entirely confined to the reading 


ERORA 


of the correspondence, and the handing in of money. Mr. 
O'Connell not having arrived from Roscommon, the meeting 
adjourned. The rent for the week amounted to 11387. 

Tux Tara Meetinc. — At the adjourned meeting of the 
Repeal Association in Dublin on Tuesday, Mr. O’Connell, in 
reference to the meeting on the spot we this day illustrate, said 
—“ The Tara demonstration was the most awfully grand and 
influential [meeting ever held in this or any other country. 
He believed there were at least a million and a half of people 
present at Tara, and around the district, as it was totally impos- 
sible for one-half of them to approach the actual scene of the 
meeting.” 

Tue next Srer ror Rergar.— Mr. O'Connell then read 
the following plan for the renewed action of the Irish Parlia- 
ment :— 

“ Firstly—The Irish people recognise, acknowledge, main- 
tain, and will continually preserve and uphold upon the throne 
of Ireland her Majesty Queen Victoria, whom God protect ! 
Queen, by undoubted right, and by bereditary descent, of Ire- 
land, and her heirs and successors for ever. ‘Lhe people of 
Ireland recognise, acknowledge, maintain, and will continually 
preserve and uphold all the prerogatives of her Majesty and her 
heirs and successors, belonging to, and inherent in, the impe- 
rial crown of Ireland; and they will true allegiance bear — 
pure, undivided, and indivisible—to her Majesty, her heirs and 
successors for ever. 

“ Secondly— The people of Ireland acknowledge, and will 
maintain and preserve for ever, the privileges, hereditary and 
personal, of the peers of [reland, together with the legislative 
and judicial authority of the Irish House of Lords, and the ex- 
ercise of the prerogative in augmenting and limiting the peer- 
age, as the same did of right exist before the year 1800. 

“ Thirdly—The people of Ireland do firmly insist upon the 
restoration of the Irish House of Commons, consisting of three 
hundred representatives of the Irish people; and claim, in the 
presence of their Creator, the right of the people of Ireland to 
such restoration. 
binding as a law; but they declare solemnly that it is not 
founded on right, or on constitutional principle, and that it is 
not ‘obligatory upon conscience. They agree with the Tory 
Attorney-General, Saurin, that the only binding power of the 

Union is the strength of the English domination. They also 
agree with him that ‘resistance to the Union is in the abstract 


a duty, and the exhibition of that resistance a mere matter of 


prudence.’ They will, therefore, resist the Union by all legal, 
peaceful, and, constitutional means. 

“ Fourthly — The plan for the restoration of the Irish Par- 
liament is as follows: —1. That the county members should 
be increased to 173, in the manner hereinafter specified. 2. 
That there should be 127 members returned from cities and 
towns, in the manner hereinafter mentioned. 
county of Carlow, being the only county in Ireland with less 
than 100,000 inhabitants, should get an increase of one mem- 
ber, sv as to have three representatives. 
county having above 100,000 inhabitants, should get an increase 


of two members. ‘That every county ranging above 150,000 
inhabitants, should get an increase of three members. That 


every county ranging above 250,000 inhabitants, should get an 
increase of four members, ‘That the county of ‘Tipperary 
having more than 400,000 inhabitants, but less than 500,000, 
should get an increase of eight members. 
Cork having more than 700,000 inhabitants, should get an in- 
crease of ten members, 

“ Fifthly — With respect to the towns and cities, it is pro- 
posed that the city of Dublin, having more than 200,000 inha- 
bitants, should have eight representatives, four for the part 
north of the Liffey, and four for the part south of the Liffey. 
That the University of Dublin should continue, on the basis 
of its present constituency, to send two members. It is pro- 
posed that the city of Cork, having more than 100,000 inha- 
bitants, should have five members. That the city of Limerick 
and town of Belfast having respectively more than 50,000 in- 
habitants, should send four members each. It is proposed that 
the town of Galway anil the cities of Waterford and ilkenny, 
having respectively more than 20,000 inhabitants, should send 
each three members to Parliament. 
about 7000 inhabitants, should each send two members to Par- 
liament; and that forty-nine other towns, next highest in the 
ratio of population, should send one member each. ‘The fol- 
lowing schedule of the different places to return members to 
the Irish Parliament will show their relative population, and 
the number of members to be assigned to each ; — 

“The population is taken from the returns of 1831, which 
having been made for a different purpose, and without any re- 
ference whatever to the Repeal of the Union, furnish a scale 
of unquestionable impartiality. 

“ Sixthly — It is proposed that the right of voting should be 
what is called ‘household suffrage,’ requiring six months’ resi- 
dence in the counties, with the addition in the towns of married 
men, resident for twelve months, whether householders or not. 

“ Seventhly — It is proposed that the mode of voting for 
members of Parliament should certainly be by ballot. 

“ Eighthly — The Monarch de facto of England, at all times 
hereafter, whoever he may be, shall be Monarch de jure in Ire- 
land. And so, in case of a future Regency, the Regent de 

facto in England to be Regent de jure in Ireland. 

“ Ninthly — The connection between Great Britain and Ire- 
land, by means of the power, authority, and prerogatives of the 
Crown, to be perpetual, and incapable of change, or any sever- 
ance or separation. ‘The foregoing plan to be carried into 
effect according to recognised law, and strict constitutional 
principle. Signed by order, Daniet O’Conyett, 

“ Chairman of the Committee.” 

A man, for whom the police have been on the look-out for 
the last four years, was apprehended in the neighbourhood of 
Manchester on ‘Thursday last, on suspicion of being concerned 
in the murder of the late Lord Norbury. 

The demonstration at Roscommon took ‘place on Tuesday, 
when the numbers were estimated at 500,000. Mr. O’Connell, 
in the course of his speech, promised that before the expiration 
of the week he would publish his plan for the restoration of the 
Irish Parliament. They of course acknowledged Victoria as 
their Queen, God bless her, and they would maintain all her 
prerogatives. The Irish House of Lords would be acknow- 
ledged with all its privileges, and they would insist upon the 
Irish House of Commons having the number of three hundred 
members. He would submit to the public the number of 
counties, and the towns which should have representatives in 
the Irish Parliament. The machinery of his plan for proceed- 
ing for the repeal would be laid before the people, and he had 
no doubt they would seriously read it. ‘Their success was at hand. 

Parsonstown. — Major-General Sir Guy Campbell has 
been here for some days. He fully investigated all circum- 
stances connected with the late melancholy occurrence, and, if 
we may use the term, turned the regiment inside out. He 
made a minute and searching inquiry into the state of the corps 
— its interior economy, its management in the field, and every 
circumstance that could in any way throw light on the cause of 
the recent complaints. He has expressed himself most favour- 
ably — states that in his opinion the regiment is in the highest 
state of discipline, and not over-drilled by the colonel, 
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That other towns, having 


PROVINCIAL. 

Grascow Fever. — This fatal and distressing malady ap- 
pears to be greatly on the increase, both in the city and suburbs 
of Glasgow. ‘The poor’s authorities on both sides of the river 
State that the outlay from the poor’s fund for fever patients has 
been enormous during the present month, and new cases are 
increasing alarmingly, ‘lhe reports from some of the poor’s 
inspectors, whose duties require them to investigate cases of 
this description, are of the most harrowing and painful nature. 
In some instances, they find whole familics of four, five, and 
six individuals afflicted with fever, and lacking the commonest 
necessaries of life, huddled together in small apartments, with- 
out bedding or blankets, with the exception, perhaps, of a little 
straw in a corner, and with no one to look after them but a 
neighbour or two, whose visits are generally few and far 
between. 

Wares. — On Friday night the Porthrydd gate, with the 
toll-house, was again destroyed by the Rebeccaites, who, it ap- 
pears, carry on their proceedings in the same systematic manner 
as usual, and with equal impunity as to detection. ‘These out- 
rages appear to be less numerous than usual; but the fact of 
fewer gates being pulled down scarcely indicates any abatement 
of the hatred to toll bars in the people, but merely arises from 
the fact of there being very few obnoxious gates and bars left 
standing in the country, and those that are so are obliged to be 
constantly guarded to insure their safety. Indeed, in their ob- 
jection to the present tolls and state of the turnpike trusts the 
people are unanimous. Slight wonder. From Swansea to 
Llanelly is a distance of ten and a half miles, and for this short 
distance the tolls with a horse and gig amount to no less than 
2s. 3d. From here to Neath, eight miles, the tolls with a gig 
are ls. 3d. These heavy tolls do !not, however, appear to be 
confined to any one district, for in the adjoining county of 
Brecon they are even heavier and more oppressive than they are 
here, as a single instance will show. From Haye to Crickho- 
well is a distance of twenty miles, for which a traveller in a 
horse and}gig has to pay 3s. 9d. tolls. 

Birmincuam. — ‘THE Quren’s CoLLEGE. — The ceremony 
of laying the foundation-stone of the Queen's College of Me- 
dicine at Birmingham took place on Friday last, in the pre- 
sence of a numerous assemblage of the inhabitants of the town, 
together with a large body of students. ‘The ceremony was 
opened by the Rev. C. Craven offering up a prayer, after which 
the high bailiff, Mr. S. Kempson, deposited in the cavity of the 
stone a tin case, hermetically sealed, and said, “I herein de- 
posit copies of the Royal charter of incorporation of the college 
about to be erected on this spot ; of the Warneford prize trust 
deed; the various addresses of the Rev. Chancellor Law, the 
Rev. V. Thomas, Dr. J. Johnstone, and Mr. S. Cox; the pro- 
spectus of the college, with list of professors, and the funda- 
mental laws of the Queen’s Hospital, together with the coins 
of her most gracious Majesty Queen Victoria, the patron, and 
I feel the greatest pleasure in congratulating the town that a 
collegiate institution of such a nature is about to be established. 
There are, I am aware, similar schools for the education of 
medical youth in the metropolis of the greatest utility, but they 
are not equal to meet the demands of sickness and disease 
which are constantly being made upon them; and I again say 
that I rejoice at the erection of a building necessary indeed for 
thefexigencies of the increased population of this town and 
midland counties. ‘Lhe principal, Dr. Johnstone, then affixed 
a brass plate, bearing an appropriate inscription. ‘The meeting 
was then addressed by Mr. J. E. Piercy, Dr. B. Davies, and 
Mr. H. Luchcock; and after three hearty cheers for her Ma- 
jesty the meeting separated. 

Kuincscore. — Snow or Srocx.— The annual show of 
South Down stock at Kingscote, in Gloucestershire, bred by 
Colonel Kingscote, took place on Thursday last, when some 
exceedingly good stock was exhibited and sold at high prices. 
The yearling rams were much admired, and made from ten to 
twenty-five guineas each. Ram lambs from 102. to 19/. each. 
Yearling ewes from 35s. to 53s., and six tooth ewes fiom 60s. 
to 63s. The fat stock readily sold at 4s. 4d. per stone of 8 lbs. 
The sale was well attended and in every particular extremely 
well conducted. 

Srarrorp. — Tue conpemNep Cutprit.— The execution 
of Charles Higginson, now lying under sentence of death in 
Stafford county prison, for the horrible murder of his child by 
burying him alive, will take place on Saturday (this) morning 
the 26th instant. Higginson, for several days after his con- 
demnation, was in a very hardened and incorrigible state of 
mind; but the Rev. R. Buckeridge, the chaplain has succeeded 
at length in making some impression upon him. He now ac- 
knowledges the justice of his sentence, and is sensible of his 
awful condition. Although a man of obtuse intellect, he ap- 
pears to have received a tolerably good plain education. He 
can read well, and can refer to any passage of Scripture in a 
moment, 

Birmincuam. — New Movement. — Mr. Attwood having 
expressed his intention of again organising a great popular 
movement, for the purpose of relieving the appalling distress 
now making such rapid strides amongst the commercial and 
working classes, a requisition to him has been in course of sig- 
nature in numerous places in the town, and been signed by per- 
sons of all grades and parties, the great iron-masters being 
foremost in the field. 

SUNDERLAND. — A FORTUNATE Tar. — W. Robertson, a ve- 
teran sailor, who had braved the ocean for full half a century, 
unexpectedly came into a fortune last week, by the death of an 
uncle, amounting to 75,000.. ‘his fortunate man had lately 
sailed as cook in the Ann, Shilly, of Sunderland, which was 
paid off last week by Messrs. Alexander of Bristol. Le is 
sixty-five years of age; and when asked what he would do with 
such an immense fortune, he replied—“ I have about forty 
relatives, all of whom will be glad to get some of it; and I 
shall take care to secure a snug cottage for myself, in which I 
may comfortably spend the remainder of my days.” 

—_—<_<_—<—_—_ 


METROPOLITAN, 


Inquest. — Particulars of the explosion in Fetter Lane 
were inserted in our late edition of last week’s paper. It ap- 
peared, on fuller knowledge of the extent of the accident, that 
all the persons in the house were more or less injured. On 
Saturday evening, an inquest on the bodies of the sufferers by 
the fire in Fetter Lane, was held in Bartholomew’s Hospital. 
The jury first proceeded to view the bodies in the hospital, and. 
afterwards those at the scene of the accident. ‘The names of 
the deceased were William Newberry, William Kose, Isabella 
Rose, Miss M‘Crendle, and Miss Eliza M‘Crendle. The three 
latter were sisters. ‘Though the fact did not appear in evidence, 
we understand that Mr. and Mrs. Rose intended sailing for 
Aberdeen the morning on which the catastrophe occurred, an 
that Miss Eliza M‘Crendle had gone to take supper with them 
previous to their starting, and then remained all night, that she 
might bid them good bye in the morning. ‘I'he other sister 
lived in the house. Evidence having been heard, by which it 
appeared most probable that the fire was caused by the explo- 
sion of some fulminating mercury, the jury then consulte 
together, and ultimately the foreman announced that they ha 
agreed to a verdict ; — “ That the deceaseds’ deaths were occa- 
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Sioned by an accidental explosion; but they begged to add their 
deep regret that gross negligence in the mode of keeping the 
adders belonging to the parish might have contributed to the 
loss of one or more of the deceaseds’ lives.” The Coroner ac- 
Corded in the opinion given by the jury, and expressed a hope 
that the matter would be taken up by the inhabitants of the dis- 
trict in the proper quarter. ‘ X 
Tore Fires. — Since the conflagrations in Tooley Street 
and Fetter Lane, on Saturday last, there have been no fewer 
than ten other fires, as will be seen from the following list : — 
The first fire occurred at Mr. H. Salter’s, No. 1. Cranbourne 
Street, Soho. The second at Mr. Manning's, 41. Tufton 
Street, Westminster. The third was in Catherine Wheel Yard, 
Bishopsgate, in the dwelling of Mr. F. Harmer, tip-maker. 
The fourth took place at Mr. Gould's, 36. Wootton Street, 
4ambeth. The fifth at Mr. Buxton’s, 4. Douglas Street, 
Vestminster. ‘Che sixth occurred at Mr. E. Francis’s, 27. 
illmott Street, Brunswick Square. The seventh was at Mrs. 
ary Anne Elliot’s, licensed victualler, from an explosion of 
gas. ‘The eighth took place at No. 26. Peter Street, Soho, at 
Mr. Fitz’s. The ninth took place at Mr. George Keene's, 
Solicitor, 43. Dorset Strect, Baker Street, Portman Square. T o 
the whole of the above the engines were sent for, but happily, 
1n most cases, the fires were quickly extinguished, and before 
much injury was done. The tenth took place at Cambridge 
treet, Edgeware Road. i 
ANOTHER DESTRUCTIVE Frre.—On Thursday a destructive 
fire broke out upon the premises occupied by Messrs. Mande- 
ville, rope line manufacturers, 101. Kent Street, Borough. 
‘he warehouse, which first took fire, is by the side of a small 
rook or drain, and which is 200 feet in length, and in width, 
30 feet. It was filled with some thousand bales of hemp and 
flax; besides which there wasan immense pile of cane in stock. 
“rom the easy ignition of these articles the flames spread with 
€xtraordinary rapidity, bursting with fury through the roof 
and sides of the shed, exhibiting a solid pile of fire. Unfortu- 
Nately, when the engines arrived they were useless, until a 
Quarter to ten, from the want of water. At length two plugs 
Were opened, but the supply was very scanty, and the fire ex- 
tended to the whole length of the building. Parallel with the 
grounds lie Castle Street and Ann Street, in which there are a 
Number of small tenements, the backs of which caught. A 
Poor fellow, named Morgan, in the employ of the firm, was 
dreadfully burned by the falling of a bale of tow upon him. He 
Was conveyed on a shutter to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 
‘he poor creatures who inhabit this part of the metropolis were 
running about in a state of apparent distraction, while others 
Were engaged in removing their few articles of furniture. 
Mr, Braidwood left this conflagration to attend another serious 
fire in the neighbourhood of Wellclose Square. 
Tue Serrentine anv its Batuers. — It has long been a 
Matter of public regret that the proper authorities did not 
make the necessary regulations with respect to bathing in the 
Serpentine River, Hyde Park. The north bank, independent 
of being a favourite promenade, has always been considered the 
Most dangerous part of the river, on account of its uneven 
depth, and many inexperienced bathers have lost their lives 
there; yet its closer proximity to town has invariably drawn a 
Vast concourse, the consequence of which has been the compul. 
Sory absenteeism of many of the aristocracy and gentry, who on 
a summer’s evening would have chosen the north bank as the 
Pleasantest drive in the park. This evil is at length to be re- 
Medied by the new ranger of the parks, who has thought fit to 
issue the following notice: —‘ Cambridge House, August, 
1843. It having been represented to H. R. H. the Duke of 
Cambridge by the deputy-coroner that the northern side of the 
erpentine is of very uneven depth, and that serious accidents, 
accompanied with loss of life, occur in consequence, and that 
the shore on the southern side is more even, it is ordered for 
the future that all persons who may be desirous of bathing in 
the river shall be directed to confine themselves to the southern 
side. ADOLPHUS, Ranger.” : 
Warrants or Arrorney.— Among the Acts which re- 
feived the Royal assent on Tuesday, was one of some import- 
ance to the trading community, entitled, “ An Act for the 
better Prevontion or Frauds by Secret Warrants of Attorney 
to confess Judgment.” By an’act passed some years ago, all 
Warrants of attorney and cognovits were required to be filed, 
and an index kept for public inspection. It has, however, been 
Considered necessary to afford greater facilities on the subject, 
and by the present act any person, before he gives credit, or an 
extension of credit, can, on the payment of Is. 6d., ascertain 
Whether any warrant of attorney or cognovit exists by which 
the property supplied to the debtor can be suddenly seized 
Upon. It often happens that tradesmen supply guods, and find 
them swept away in a short time by a warrant of attorney. 
Prevention or Smoke IN THE Merroporis. —'The select 
Committee appointed by Government to inquire into the means 
and expediency of preventing the nuisance arising from the 
Smoke of furnaces and fires in the metropolis and elsewhere 
Presented their report to the House of Commons on Wednes- 
tay. ‘The committee report that, from the evidence they have 
received of the most eminent men in chemistry, from practical 
engineers of high reputation, from leading masters, manufac- 
turers, and proprietors of steam engines, and from persons who 
ave taken out patents for the prevention of the evil, it appears 
that smoke, which is the result of imperfect combustion, may 
Mall cases be much diminished, if not entirely prevented, by 
Means of a proper admission of atmospheric air and other pre- 
Cautions, so as to insure perfect combustion. It appears to 
then that the expense of putting up the various apparatuses 
and patents which had been laid before them, and which an- 
SWered the two-fold purpose, not only of preventing smoke, 
ut of lessening the quantity of fuel required, was not only 
very trifling, but that the outlay might be repaid within the 
year by the diminished consumption of fuel. There was no 
doubt that the prevention of smoke might be accomplished in 
all steam-vessels by a similar process, and by the use of an- 
thracite and coke, and that the black smoke proceeding from 
ires in private dwelling-houses might be entirely prevented by 
the same means, or by the use of stoves or grates formed for 
the more perfect combustion of coal. The committee, looking 
at the measure as one of a sanatory nature, and as essential to 
e comfort and well-being of the population, conclude their 
report by recommending that a Bill should be brought into 
k arliament at an early period in the next session to prohibit 
t ¢ production of smoke from furnaces and steam-engines. 
‘HE Sussex Duxenom. — Crarms or Sir Aucustus D'Este. 
— On Tuesday, a petition was presented to the House of Lords, 
though not heard in the gallery, from Sir Augustus D'Este, to 
er Majesty, claiming to be Duke of Sussex, Earl of Inver- 
ness, and Baron of Arklow, and praying that her Majesty will 
© graciously pleased to order a writ of summons to pass the 
Teat Seal, to summon the petitioner to sit in Parliament, and 
ere to enjoy the rank and privileges to the said titles, dignities, 
and honours belonging. This petition was presented to the 
Ouse by her Majesty's command, together with the report of 
the Attorney-General thereon. It was read, and referred to 
the Committee for Privileges, to consider and report. The 
Sussex Dukedom claim will therefore, in all probability, be one 
of the subjects of discussion “ next session.” 
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FATHER MATHEW IN LONDON. 

Farner Matuew, the Temperance Apostle, has worked 
great good. “ Praise be to him, and to his slumbers peace !” 
His labours in Ireland are acknowledged by the closed 
whiskey shops; yea, by the CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER 
who, if the Father’s mission in England be productive of the 
same fulness of blessings, may in a session or two have to 
cast his eyes about him— though, it is hard to say, where he 
will find them — for materials for new taxation. The gin- 
cask, “ touched by the Midas’ finger of the state,” will no 
longer “ run gold.” We shall have become, like the Gentoos, 
a nation of water-drinkers. Every day, does FATHER 
MATHEW pitch his tent and win new triumphs from the 
mercenaries of Bacchus. Now he cleanses and purifies St: 
Giles’s — now, he sells “ pledges” on Kennington Common 
—now, on Blackheath. He breakfasts with lords and 
ladies, poets and philosophers ; and comes fresh from the 
balmy atmosphere of high life to the pent-up air of Blooms- 
bury. “On Sunday,” says the “ Times,” “ FATHER MATHEW 
administered the pledge to the Hon. Mrs. PETRE, LADY 
WEBSTER, LADY BEDINGFIELD, and to Mr. SAMUEL ROGERS, 
the poet. We vouch not for the truth of this. However, 
supposing it to be true, the necessity of taking the said 
pledge by the ladies implies a somewhat left-handed compli- 
ment to their previous habits. Is it also necessary — or 
rather is it any extraordinary virtue in a man of the age of 
Mr. Rocers, that he should abstain from stimulating tipple ? 
When we are called to admire these self-sacrifices, we are 
apt to think of the words of Swirr ; and he — bitter man! 
— says, “ We think we are leaving our passions, when our 
passions are leaving us.” Certainly, we allow there may be 
some force in example. And if Lany WEBsTER foreswear 
Curacoa or Maraschino, it may influence Karry O'BRIEN, 
basket-woman, in her new repugnance to whiskey or gin. 
If Mr. Rocers, poet and banker, forego bees-wing, such 
abstinence may operate upon Pappy O’RAFFERTY, hodman, 
making him renounce rum and beer, 

Nevertheless, we are Not so sanguine as many who put 
their faith in FATHER Matuew, With them — even with 
the most enthusiastic—we venerate the motives of that 
good man; we acknowledge, too, that he has worked 
miracles upon what was deemed an untameable population, 
by whom whiskey was considered almost vital as the air. 
But let it not be forgotten, that the Temperance Apostle 
worked in his sacred character of Catholic priest: that the 
“ pledge” was hallowed as a part and parcel of the Roman 
Catholic religion. Has the « pledge” the like influence, 
when divested of its religious character? For we contend, 
with the Catholic, it is impossible to separate the pledge and 
the creed of him who administers jt, Here is an evidence 


of the truth of our position. The reporter of the doings of 
Sunday lastin St. Giles’s says ;— 


A batch was then called for, and the rush to get within the 
barrier was tremendous; it was nearly all composed of Irish men, 
women, and children, as was the case throughout the day; and 
in consequence Father Mathew not only repeated the words of 
the pledge in English, but in Lrish also: 

A Mr. Hart, who follows Farner MATHEW from post 


to post, addressed the meeting ; appealing to their sobriety 
through their pocket, he said: — 


Every thing was done by Sobriety. Sir J. Pirie, from being 
once poor, was how rich, in consequence; and the late Mr. 
Rundle, who died worth 1,500,C00/., left his native town with 
only 8d. in his pocket, and he was made rich by sobriety. 

But Mr. Hart, to have made good his case, should have 
proved that Sir J. Pinte and Mr. RUNDLE were not only 
sober men, but teetotallers. Mr, Han, doubtless, thought 
he had made a great discovery, but he only stated a self- 
evident truism. Why all men, who from beginning with 
nothing make, by hard industry, large fortunes, must be sober 
men. Could the drunkard either have time or brain to 
make immense wealth? Impossible. He might win it in a 
lottery or by a lucky hit at a gambling-table, but not by 
the operation of his hands or mind. The reporter con- 
tinues : — 


In one batch it was stated that a publican and his wife had 
taken the pledge, and in another there were thirty-three boys be- 
longing to St. Patrick’s School, who took the pledge together 
with their parents, the latter led to adopt that course under 
the advice of their children. 

Was it fashion, force of example, or conviction, after 
long reasoning, on the part of these thirty-three boys, that 
not only brought them to take the pledge, but endowed 
them with eloquence gently to constrain their parents? 
SAINT AUGUSTIN, in his Confessions, condemns himself for 
his excessive love of drink, whilst even at the breast. He 
says —“ Had the same avidity for drink which I had for my 
nurse’s milk, grown with my years, it would have rendered 
me at once ridiculous and reprehensible.” Not that SAINT 
Augustin abhorred wine; by no means, “Two or three 
glasses — (propter diligentiam valetudinis laudantur) — for 
health’s sake are profitable.” And then he adds — FATHER 
Matuew knows the passage — may be taken with greens 
and bacon (cum olusculis et lardo). 

We do not think that the boys of Saint Patrick’s School 
were stimulated to take the pledge by any remorse of spirit, 
awakened by the memory of their nursery intemperance ; 
but, possibly, because the schoolmaster himself took it; and 
possibly —boys will be boys !— there was an air of holiday 
importance in the ceremony. That their parents should 
take the pledge “under the advice of their children,” may, 
with some people, afford the happiest augury that the pledge 
will be religiously kept, 

The reporter continues : — 

In batch 5, a man who had himself taken the pledge whilst 
in a state of intoxication, on Saturday again made his appear- 
ance in company with his better haif, who was absolutely crying 
drunk; he also had evidently broken his promise, and had great 
difliculty in keeping his perpendicular. 

And Farner Martnew pledged the weeping bacchante 
— pledged her staggering husband once again! Can tem- 
perance grow in such frail vessels ? 


One old woman was particularly noticed by the reporter as 
having taken the pledge three times over in three different 
batches, and this was the case with the children ; 
it, doubtless, being with them a good joke, or a matter of 
mere excitement. The reporter says: — 

Upwards of 2000 took the pledge during the day, making the 
total of 4000 persons who have received it in St. Giles’s, and, 
as it was stated, a grand total of 45,000 in the metropolis. 


And if only as many hundred remain faithful to the so- 
lemnity of their promise, blessings will have fallen upon the 
mission of FATHER Maruew in London! 

We would not, for any consideration, be thought to un- 
dervalue the great, the vital excellence of FATHER MA- 
THEW’S labours. Our only object is to put the matter in 
what we conceive to be its true light, that present enthu- 
siasts may not be disappointed by the reality of the future. 
We believe that out of the thousands who flock to FATHER 
MatTuEw many do so to “be in the fashion” —as many 
would do anything else, were it the rage to do it: many, 
too, become for the nonce, teetotallers, that they may obtain 
a brief moment’s public importance — that they may be a 
part of the show —a parcel of the ceremony. Would it 


were otherwise. 
—— O << - 


ARRIVAL OF ESPARTERO. 

The Regent of Spain, for until the Cortes deprive him of 
the authority with which they solemnly invested him — Re- 
gent he is, has arrived in London. He was not even per- 
mitted to land in Portugal — the Spanish ambassador, a 
creature made by ESPARTERO, having “ pronounced ” against 
his master, as of course he would to-morrow pronounce for 
him, should Fortune — and the goddess makes melancholy 
sport in poor Spain ! — pronounce first. 

We cannot guess the reception that will be given to Es- 
PARTERO by LORD ABERDEEN, (Lord Lonponprerry will, 
of course, hasten from Loudon ; not deigning to breathe the 
same air with the rebcilious Regent.) ‘The interview must, 
we think, be perplexing: to one party at least. There is 
no doubt, the matter is as plain as Louis PHILIPPE’s face on 
his own coin, that to that coin BALDAMERO ESPARTERO 
owes his present downfall: French gold has been too hard 
for Spanish steel. The Regent was, doubtless, deficient in 
his former energy: but it is easy for men who fight’ battles 
only upon paper, to taunt ESPARTERO with feebleness and 
pusillanimity ; when, indeed, the true cause of much of his 
inaction may have been the result of the most agonizing 
disease that can afflict our common nature. NAPOLEON in 
robust health, and Napotron with cancer in his stomach 
would, we take it, have been two different generals. The 
laurels of a CÆSAR may depend more or less even upon the 
state of Cxsar’s bile than the superficial historian may dream 
of. One thing, however, is certain. French influence is 
now paramount in Spain, and England undisguisedly sneered 
at. It might have been otherwise. 

—_—_— 


Her Masesty’s Navan Excursion. — The Queen, when 
she goes to sea from Southampton, will, it is said, cross over to 
Eu, near Dieppe, so as either to visit King Louis Philippe, or 
let him visit her Majesty on board the yacht. It is supposed 
that the French princes, in their steamer, will accompany the 
Queen to meet their father. Lord Aberdeen will also be of 
her Majesty’s party. 

Dr. Lyon Playfair arrived in Liverpool last week, for the 
purpose of commencing his inquiries into the causes of the high 
rate of mortality in Liverpool. He has already sent to numer- 
ous parties lists of questions which he wishes to have answered. 


MANCHESTER, 
BY JOHN BOLTON ROGERSON. 


And this, then, is the place where Romans trod, 
Where the stern soldier revell’d in his camp, 
Where naked Britons fix’d their wild abode, 
And lawless Saxons pac’d with warlike tramp. 
Gone is the castle, which old legends tell 
The cruel knight once kept in barbarous state, 
Till bold Sir Launcelot struck upon the bell, 
Fierce Tarquin slew, and oped the captives’ gate. 
No trace is left of the invading Dane, 
Or the arm’d followers of the Norman knight ; 
Gone is the dwelling of the Saxon thane, 
And lord and baron with their feudal might : 
The ancient Irwell holds its course alone, 
And washes still Mancunium’s base of stone. 


Where once the forest-tree uprear’d its head, 
The chimney casts its smoke-wreath to the skies, 
And o’er the land are massive structures spread, 
Where loud and fast the mighty engine plies; 
Swift whirls the polish’d steel in mazy bound, 
Clamorous confusion stuns the deafen’d ear, 
The man-made monsters urge their ceaseless round, 
Starting strange eyes with wild amaze and fear ; 
And here, amid the tumult and the din, 
His daily toil pursues the pallid slave, 
Taxing his youthful strength and skill to win 
The food for labour, and an early grave: 
To many a haggard wretch the clanging bell, 
That call’d him forth at morn, hath been a knell. 


But lovely ladies smile, in rich array, 
Fearing the free breath of the fragrant air, 
Nor think of those whose lives are worn away, 
In sickening toil, to deck their beauty rare; 
And all around are scatter'd lofty piles, 
Where Commerce heapeth high its costly stores — 
The various produce of a hundred isles, 
In alter’d guise, abroad the merchant pours. 
Learning and Science have their pillar’d domes; 
Religion to its sacred temples calls; 
Music and Art have here their fostering homes, 
And Charity hath bless’d and sheltering halls ; 
Nor is there wanting, ’mid the busy throng, 
The tuneful murmurings of the poet’s song. 


Manchester, the seat and centre of the cotton manufacture, 
and, afterLondon, the largest and wealthiest town in England, 
is a place of great antiquity. 

It was a station and fort of the Romans, who chose their 
sites with so much judgment, that, as an old writer saith, 
“the stations of the Roman colonies were the seed-plots of 
our cities and principal towns.” Some antiquarians are by 
no means content with this degree of antiquity, but declare 
that for a century previous the ancient Britons had an en- 
campment on the site of the Castle Field, At this time the 


HUMPHREY CHETHAM. 


eastern part of Lancashire especially was a dense forest, with 
patches of barren moor; and, doubtless, if there were a tribe 
more savage and ill-clad than the rest, it was the aboriginal 
race who disputed possession of the wilds of Lancashire with 
the bear, the elk, and the hyena, If one of these half-naked 
and skin-wrapped pagans had been told that his descendants 
inhabiting these savage solitudes would one day clothe the whole 
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world, and sigh, like Alexander, that there were no more worlds 
for them to calico, his astonishment, we may presume, would 
be supreme. 

The Romans, under Julius Agricola, took possession of 
Manchester about the year A.D. 70. The groundwork of an 
ancient fortress still remains, and a Roman altar, several votive 
inscriptions, Roman pottery, and coins have been dug up 
which attest the dominion of the masters of the world. The 
Saxons took possession of the fort at Manchester, and it was 
against these invaders that the valiant King Arthur immor- 
talised his name. Lancashire was the scene of some of his 
greatest triumphs. In Hollingworth’s Chronicles, preserved 
in the Chetham College Library, are recorded the deeds of a 
ferocious giant, who terrified the town in King Arthur's days. 
“ It is said that Sir Tarquine, a stout enemie of King Arthur, 
kept this (Manchester) castle, and neere to the forde in Med- 
lock, about Mab House (an appropriate name and place for 
such scenes ), hung a bason on a tree, on which bason whosoever 
did strike, Sir Tarquine, or some of his company, would come 
and fight with him; and that Sir Launcelot du Lake, a knight 
of King Arthur’s Round Table, did beate upon the bason, 
fought with Tarquine, killed him, possessed himself of the 
castle, and loosed the prisoners. Whosoever thinketh it worth 
his pains to reade more of it,” continues Hollingworth, “ may 
read the history of King Arthur. It is certaine that about anno 
Domini 520, there was such a prince as King Arthur, and it is 
not incredible that hee or his knights might contest about this 
castle when he was in this county; and (as Ninius sayth) hee 
put the Saxons to flight in a memorable battell neere Wigan, 
about twelve miles off.” 

We are tempted to indulge in this quotation, because it is 
pleasant to find a passage of “ olde romance” in the history of 
so matter-of-fact and mechanical a town as Manchester. “On 
making further researches respecting the aforesaid terrible giant 
Sir Tarquine, we have been tempted to suppose that he must have 
been the genius loci, or that he at all events foreshadowed and 
typified that grim Moloch, who, according to certain parlia- 
mentary Committees, bears such relentless sway in this town 
and neighbourhood, whose castles are legion, and whose arms 
are steam andiron. We find that “the terror of this Sir Tarquine 
was carried so far, that people actually believed a report which 
was current about him, that he ate a child for his breakfast 
every morning.” This worthy but insatiable progenitor of our 
modern mill-owners might have mourned over his ill luck. 
Many knight-errants have beat upon their basons, and have 
sought to take their factories and loose their prisoners. But 
hitherto no Sir Lancelot du Lake has arisen who has not been 
vanquished in the fight; and folk are now inclined to believe 
that the mighty giant of modern days—compound of clock- 
work and steam — is invincible, and must for ever and aye bear 
rule over Manchester and the country around. 

Manchester was totally ruined by the Danish hordes, “ whose 
destroying feet trampled down the beauty of the land.” The 
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men of Manchester, who, to 
do them justice, have never 
wanted confidence in their 
good deeds and force of cha- 
racter, scandalised Mr. Cam- 
den by affirming that “ Man- 
Chester” signified ‘the city 
of men.” “It is utterly un- 
Worthy,” says the grave and de- 
Corous Hollingworth, “ that 
the inhabitants should imagine 
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ideas and feelings to each 
other, and take courage and 


comfort from mutual sympa- 


thy. They meet in public, and 


are familiar with the strength 


that lies in union. They may 


not always agree upon consti- 


tutional questions, but they 


exercise a judgment upon pas- 


sing events, and form the 


habit of taking sides upon mat- 


this, or that with this light and 
frothy conceite, implying,their 
Own commendation, they 
Should at all please them- 
Selyes, Yet it is true they did 


ters in dispute, of the very 


existence of which the hind 


Carry valiantly (against the 


anes), and fared the worse 
for it.” Manchester has its 
Name probably from man or 
maim, signifying a rock, and 
castra, the Roman camp — the 


camp on the rock. There are 


Small remains, however, at 
present, of any rock. The 
Chetham College is built upon 
a red soft sandstone of no 
great durability, which may 
Once have occupied the place 
and dignity of a rock, and given 
the name to the town. 
Doomsday-book mentions 
two churches in Manchester, z 5 
One of which, doubtless, occupied the site of the old collegiate 
church. This latter structure was built about the year 1400, 
being founded by Lord Thomas de la Warre, the rector. The 
Stanleys, Byrons, Radcliffes, Wests, and other old families in 
the neighbourhood liberally contrib uted to the erection of “ the 
present large and stately stone build inge. In the year 1519 
the Free Grammar School was founded by Hugh Oldham, 
bishop of Exeter, “ out of the good mind he bare to the 


VIEW O® OLD MANCHESTER. 


worn out.and incompetent to discharge the duties of his station, 
resigned his wardenship, and lived upon the bounty of the 
Queen at Mortlake, in Surrey. . After he Jost his best and only 
friend in Elizabeth, James I. treated him with neglect, and the 
astrologer died in 1608 in a state of extreme poverty. Dr. 
Dee's remains were interred in Mortlake churchyard. 

The political history of Manchester is interesting, and may 
be considered apart from its commercial rise and progress. Its 


county of Lancaster, perceiving that the chi ldren thereof have | inhabitants appear to have thrown themselves heartily into 


Pregnant wits, though they are mostly 
brought up rudely and idly.” ‘This descrip- 


is ignorant, or else is content 
passively to take his opinions 
from the nearest lord or squire. 


When Henry VIII. saw 


The gospel light first beam in Bo- 
leyn’s eyes, 
he found few in Lancashire 
willing to deny the supremacy 
of the pope. The warden of 
the Collegiate Church flatly 
refused to acknowledge the 
king as head of the church. 
Most of the great families of 
the town and country long 
afterwards continued to be rigid 
Catholics; and the great bulk 
of the common people re- 
mained attached to the ancient 
faith. But the king was not 
of a temper to brook opposition. Two or three priests were 
hanged in Lancashire pour encourager les autres. John 
Bird, bishop of Bangor, was (lucky bird!) preferred to be 
bishop of Chester for preaching against the pope’s supremacy; 
and a change came over the spirit of the ecclesiastics. During 
the reigns of Edward the Sixth and Queen Mary, the doctrines 
of the Reformation were fiercely disputed in Manchester and 
the neighbourhood. ‘The college was dissolved in tempore 
Edward VI., and its revenues fell into the king’s hands; but 
it was refounded by Queen Mary. Brad- 
ford the martyr, a Manchester man, earn- 


tidn of the Manchester youths of the good 


estly contended for the Protestant form of 


bishop’s day applies with much truth to their 


doctrine in his native town and county, and 


Juvenile descendants in our own. The Free 


he found great numbers well disposed to 


Grammar School enjoys a revenue of 5000/. 


listen to his earnest and eloquent ministra- 


tions. Bradford was accounted the most 


per annum. Every inhabitant has the pri- 


Vilege of sending his children, but great 


pious of the martyrs. Our friend, Bishop 


ird, was deprived.of his bishopric by Queen 


Complaints are made, that, with revenues so 


Mary for keing married and his” Romish 


ample, so small a number of boys should be 


taught. The funds of the school have been 


successor Coles signalised himself by burn- 


wasted for some years past in a long and ex- 


ing at Chester one George Marsh, of Bol- 


ton. ‘The good Queen Bess was wroth that 


Pensive Chancery suit, which has lately been 


put an end to by a decision of Lord Lynd- 


hurst. Another munificent charitable in- 


Stitution was founded in the year 1665 by 

lumphrey Chetham. He purchased the 
College adjoining the Collegiate Church, 
founded in the reign of Henry VI., and for- 
merly the residence of the warden and fel- 
lows, and converted it into a Blue Coat Hos- 
pital, where forty-four boys are educated and 
Maintained until they are fourteen years of 
age, when they are apprenticed to various 
trades. Humphrey Chetham also left pro- 
Vision in his will for the formation and ac- 
cumulation of a public library, which now 
contains nearly 30,000 volumes, many of the 


most rare and valuable character. This li- 
brary, only inferior in value and importance 
to those of the British Museum and the 
niversities, is open to all the inhabitants of 
Marchester, though it is little used. The 
courtesy of the sub-librarian, Mr. John Shel- 
merdine, we are happy to have this oppor- 
tunity of acknowledging. p 
The wardens and fellows of the Collegiate 
Church are now known as the dean and 
chapter. Manchester, however, will shortly be a cathedral 
city, and the seat of a bishopric, u nder the provisions of a re- 
cent act of Parliament. Several of the wardens of the College 
of Manchester have been dignitaries distinguished by their 
talents and learning; but probab ly the most snau possessor 
who ever enjoyed this lucrative post was Dr. John Dee, the 
astrologer of Queen Elizabeth’s reign. Dr. Dee’s claims to 
preferment appear to have consisted much more in his supposed 
ability to foretell coming 
events, and to discover the MTT ee 
philosopher’s stone, than in his I Hit aS 
theological acquisitions, or the | i 
Piety of his life and conversa- 
tion. Queen Elizabeth is said 
to have consulted Dr. Dee on 
a lucky day for her coronation, 
and to have expressed a wish 
to be instructed by him in the 
Secrets of astrology and al- 
chemy. It is certain that Eli- 
zabeth always treated the as- 
trologer with marked consi- 
deration, and that she several 
times wrote to consult him 
during Dee’s absence from 
England. On his return 
from the Continent, he applied 
to the Queen for preferment 
Stating that he should not 
have returned home but at 
er especial command. Dr. 
ee obtained the Chancel- 
lorship of St. Paul’s, which he 
exchanged a year afterwards 
for the Wardenship of the 
College at Manchester. He 
arrived in Manchester in 1596, 
eing then about seventy years 
of age, and fixed his residence 
ere during eight years. Dr. 
ee’s sojourn in Manchester 
Was rendered very uncomfort- 
able by the rudeness and ill- 
behaviour of the fellows of the 
ollege. By the laity, how- 
ever, he was held in high 
esteem, chiefly from his astro- 
Ogical learning and his pre- 
Sumed ability to guard them 
Tom evil spirits. The philo- 
Sopher being at length wholly 
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so many of her subjects in Lancashire pre- 
served their attachment for the motherchurch 
of Rome. The “old church” was by her 
orders made to ring with frequent and vio- 
lent philippics against Popish error; but we 
do not learn that these violent damnatory 
fulminations were more successful in making 
converts than they are found to be in our 
own day. The Lancashire gentry felt the 
full weight of the queen’s displeasure. Com- 
missions were issued to proceed with the 
utmost strictness against Popish recusants. 
Heavy fines, amounting in many cases to 
confiscation of property, were levied upon the 
leading families in the county; and on their 
refusal or inability to pay, females of high 
birth and gentle breeding, as well as pri- 
soners of the other sex, were thrown into the 
three noisome prisons of the town. Plots 
against the queen’s life were concocted in 
Lancashire. Certain Lancashire papists were 
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every political agitation, from the period of the Reformation, 
when the town began to be of importance, to these present 
days of Corn Law and Chartist strife. Manufacturing and 
trading communities always show a greater disposition to engage 
in the discussion of public questions than the more scattered 
population of rural districts. The sedentary labours in which 
our artisans are engaged, often of a mechanical character, are 
favourable to thought and reflection, Men communicate their 


( and steadiness to the flame it would have quenched. 


proceeded against for recusancy, executed 
at Lancaster, and their heads exposed on 
the tower of the Collegiate Church. But 
persecution only seemed to add brightness 
Eight 
hundred recusants were brought to trial in Lancashire WE 
A new religious party, too, was growing up, which found many 
adherents in the emigrants from the Low Countries, who had 
sought refuge in Manchester from the atrocities of the Duke 
of Alva, ‘This was the puritanical party, whose opposition to 
episcopacy enraged the queen. An act was passed in the 
year 1593, directed equally against Papists and Puritans. It 
subjected recusants, who neg- 
lected or refused to attend 
the worship of the established 


church, to the successive pen- 
alties of imprisonment, ban- 


i | 


ishment, and death, as felons, 
without benefit of clergy. The 
county: of Lancaster was ter- 
ribly harrassed by the severities 
of this act. The puritanical 
party, at first few and weak in 
numbers, continued, however, 
to make converts. There 
would appear to be something 
in the pursuits of manufac- 
tures which is favourable to 


the growth of religious dissent 
and independence of judg- 
ment. 

In the civil wars, Man- 
chester declared for the parlia- 
ment, as might have been ex- 
pected from men who had been 
so fiercely persecuted by previ- 
ous monarchs. ‘Che town was 
besieged by the Royalists, but 
the Puritans fought and prayed 
with equal and irresistible fer- 
vour, under the brave and skil- 
fu. leadership of a Colonel 
Roseworm, a German mer- 
cenary. ‘The king’s troops were 
defeated with loss. A “ Parlia- 
mentary Chronicle” speaks of 
the “honest-hearted and most 
courageous Manchesterians ” 
as “the principal men in the 
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kingdom, next to the most fa- 
mous and renowned citie of 
London, that fight most pro- 
sperously for God and true 
religion.” From Manches- 
ter the parliamentary troops 
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f say, 
marched against Bolton, Preston, Wigan, and other places 
in the neighbourhood, from which they drove out the Roy- 
alists and took possession. The Puritans now retaliated 
upon the Episcopalians the system of fines under which they 
had formerly suffered, compelling the Royalists to compound 
for their estates, and paying the army of the Commonwealth 
with the money thus extorted. Presbyterianism had now 
possession of the Collegiate Church and its revenues, and 
rode rampant over the town, being perhaps a few degrees 
more intolerant than the sect it had displaced. It especially 
endeavoured to crush the Independents, who were rapidly 
growing in power and influence; but in vain. Under the pro- 
tectorate the college was again dissolved, and its revenues 
sequestrated for the use of the state. Cromwell issued a writ 
for the election of a member for Manchester to sit in the 
lower House, in acknowledgment of the faithful adhesion of 
the townspeople to the cause of the Commonwealth. 

The Restoration was celebrated with great Joy by the Epis- 
copalian and Presbyterian parties, to whom the prospect of 
persecuting their neighbours seemed to give inexpressible satis- 
faction. ‘the Presbyterians, however, soon found occasion to 
change their note. The Act of Uniformity caused the seces- 
sion of seventy ministers in Lancashire, among whom we find 
the name of Mr. Newcombe, a noted Presbyterian divine, who 
had preached a sermon of rejoicing at the Collegiate Church on 
the occasion of celebrating the Restoration of Charles the 
Second. At this time the town of Manchester was said to 
“possess a greater dissenting population than most others in 
the kingdom” — a distinction which still belongs to it. Lan- 
cashire also “abounded in popish recusants more than any 
other county in England.” 

The exiled family of the Stuarts had a strong party in Man- 
chester. In the rising of 1715 a popular tumult displayed a 
large body of the populace as “sympathisers” of the son of 
James 11. The second rebellion of 1745 found the inha- 
bitants welcoming the Pretender by every outward mark of 
loyalty and attachment. ‘The clergy of the Collegiate Church 
are said to have been Jacobites'to a man. ‘The prince made 
Manchester his head-quarters, and raised a regiment in the 
town and neighbourhood. After his retreat, the heads of some 
of his Manchester partisans were exhibited on the Exchange. 
The Manchester soldiers were tried, and executed or trans- 
ported. Among them was Captain James Dawson, whose 
death furnished the subject of Shenstone’s pathetic ballad. He 
was betrothed to a young lady, who accompanied him to the 
place of execution, heard her lover’s last sigh, saw the dreadful 
process of beheading and disembowelling, and then yielded up 
her gentle spirit. 

The dismal scene was o’er and past, 
The lover's mournful hearse retired, 
The maid drew back her languid head, 
And sighing forth his name, expired. 

The Lancashire witches, in those days, were staunch ad- 
mirers of “ bonnie Prince Charlie ;” and as there was no trea- 
son ina Scotch plaid or a tartan dress or Xerchief, these were 
favourite articles of dress among the Manchester ladies. Dr. 
Byrom, the author of the system of short-hand which bears his 
name, and a Fellow of the Royal Society, who was a native 
and resident of Manchester, displayed his political leanings in 
the following well-known Jacobite epigram : — 

God bless the king — I mean our faith’s defender ! 
God bless (no harm in blessing) the Pretender ! 


But who Pretender is, or who is King — 
God bless us all ! — that’s quite another thing. 


The animosities of Hanoverians and Jacobites were suc- 
ceeded, in a later generation, by “ church and king” clubs and 
“reform” clubs. The “ majesty of the people” began to be 
toasted at the meetings of the latter, and the French and 
American revolutions found many admirers. When the 
country was threatened with invasion by Napoleon, the in- 
habitants of Manchester forgot their differences, and came for- 
ward both in purse and person to prove their loyalty and pa- 
triotism. On the conclusion of peace, however, the labouring 
classes began to hold meetings in favour of parliamentary re- 
form. “ Physical force” doctrines found favour in the eyes 
of a few misguided men. ‘Ihe Luddites and the Blanketteers 
were put down by the strong arm of the law. ‘Lhe worst feel- 
ings prevailed between the lower classes on the one hand, and 
their employers and the ruling power on the other. A colli- 
sion at length took place. On the 16th of August, 1819, an 
immense meeting of the working classes, to petition for reform 
in Parliament, was held in St. Peter's Fields, on the site of the 
present Free Trade Hall. Without warning, and without the 
opportunity of escape, the mob was charged by the Manchester 
and Cheshire yeomanry, and the *“ Manchester massacre” was 
enacted, The yeomanry used their sabres without mercy or 
discrimination, wounding women and children as well as men. 
Eight persons were killed, and from four to five hundred were 
more or less wounded or injured. The memory of this ill- 
fated day will not soon be forgotten. ‘There is scarcely a work- 
ing man in Manchester who does not live in the confident 
hope, that one day or other a monument to the memory of the 
martyrs of Peterloo will occupy the scene of that day's blood- 
shed and outrage. Pe s 

It is not necessary to carry the political history of the town 
toa later period than the passing of the Reform Bil. We 
need scarcely say that the inhabitants of so large and wealthy a 
town as Manchester had now become, deeply felt the injustice 
and indignity of possessing no representative of their import- 
ant interests in the House of Commons. The passing of the 
Reform Bill was celebrated by a grand procession of the 
trades, who had probably formed exaggerated expectations of 
the results of that measure. A gradual feeling of political dis- 
appointment has since alienated the working classes from their 
superiors in the social scale, and they are now for the most part 
inclined to chartism. 

The commercial history of Manchester we must be content 
to sketch very briefly. Manufacturing pursuits appear to have 
taken early root here. Mills for dying and fulling gocds are 
spoken of in the annals of Edward II. A number of emi- 
grants from Flanders settled here in the time of Edward lII., 
and again after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. In the 
year 1520 we read of one Martin Brian of Manchester, who 
kepte a greate number of servants at worke, spinners, carders, 
weavers, fullers, dyers, shearemen, &c., to the greate admiration 
of all that came into his houses to behold them.” A statute, 
33 Henry VIII., recites that “ the town was well inhabited and 
distinguished for its trade both in linens and woollens.” At 
this period there were large establishments for the dressing and 
preparing of linen yarns, wool, &c. “ employing many artificers 
and poor folk ;” and many of the manufacturers had’ amassed 
considerable gains. Manchester at this time was made one of 
the seven cathedrals and collegiate churches possessing the 
privilege of sanctuary, and thus became the resort of many 
malefactors and offenders. But the industrious inhabitants 
soon found this privilege “ prejudicial to the wealth, credit, 
great occupyings, and good order of the said towne (in which 
towne, sayth the statute, it is expedient that honest, true, and 
credible persons should inhabit), by occasioning idleness, un- 
lawful games, unthriftinesse, and other enormities in the la- 
bourers, servants, and others of the sayde towne.” The in- 
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habitants therefore petitioned that the privilege of sanctuary be 
removed from Manchester to Chester, which was accordingly 
granted. In Camden’s time the town was of great account for 
“ certaine woollen clothes there wrought and in greate re- 
quest, commonly called Manchester cotéons.” An act (5th and 
6th Edward Vl.) regulates the weight and dimensions of 
“ Lancashire and Cheshire cottons.” In the year 1578 the 
population of the entire parish of Manchester, which is of 
great extent, was 10,000. In 1650 we are told the trade of 
Manchester “ was not inferior to that of many cities in the 
kingdom, chiefly consisting of woollen fringes, fustians (an- 
ciently considered creditable wearing for persons of the primest 
quality), sackcloths, mingled stuffs, tapes, &c., whereby not 
only the better sort of workmen are employed, but also the very 
children, by their own labour, can maintain themselves ;” so that 
the employment of children as assistants in the manufactures 
of the town is not a modern practice. The primitive habits 
and economy of living of the early manufacturers strangely 
contrast with the customs of our own day. The fee on taking 
apprentices was 60/. for seven years; it is now about 500/. for 
three years. The apprentices then did not disdain to put their 
hands to the most laborious occupations, such as turning 
warping mills and carrying goods through the streets on their 
shoulders. An eminent manufacturer used to be in his ware- 
house before six in the morning, accompanied by his children 
and apprentices. At seven they all came in to breakfast, which 
consisted of one large dish of water porridge (made of oatmeal, 
water, and a little salt) boiled thick, and poured into a dish. 
At the side was a pan or basin of milk, and the master and 
apprentices, each with a wooden spoon in his hand, and without 
loss of time, dipped into the same dish, and thence into the 
milk-pan to cool the porridge; and as soon as it was finished 
they all returned to their work. In George the First’s reign 
many country gentlemen began to send their sons apprentices 
to the Manchester manufacturers; but the young men found 
the sort of living and treatment we have described so different 
from that of their paternal homes, that they commonly ran 
away, or took to some other employment when they had served 
out their indentures. ‘lhe apprentices were treated rather as 
servants than pupils; and as no pains were taken to make 
home agreeable to them, they commonly spent their evenings 
in taverns, where they contracted habits of drinking and dissi- 
pation. ‘The “merchants” of those days carried their own 
goods through the country upon pack-horses, and retailed them 
as they went along. ‘The workman for the most part carried 
on his employment in his own house, assisted by the different 
members of his family. 
(To be continued. ) 
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The mortal remains of the late Dowager Lady Ellenborough 
were removed from Stratford Place on Wednesday, for inter- 
ment, in a vault in Winkfield Church, Berks, where several 
members of her family are buried; Lord Colchester and other 
relatives will attend the funeral, which will be quite private. — 
At a special meeting of the parishioners of St. John’s, South- 
wark, the Rev. J. C. Saunders was elected to fill the office of 
Sunday evening lecturer, in the room of the Rev. John Davis, 
who had resigned. — Mr. Braham has lately been delighting, 
with his powers of song, the inhabitants of the Channel 
Islands, where his reception appears to have been most enthu- 
siastic. — The Lords of the Treasury have consented, with a 
view of affording relief in cases of excessive deficiency, to au- 
thorise the Board of Customs to grant such extra allowance 
upon special application of parties, as the circumstances shall 
justify. — There is every reason to think that the settlement of 
the Portuguese tariff question is going on swimmingly. The 
preliminary labours at Mivart’s, it is understood, are active and 
uninterrupted. — A very serious affray has occurred at Wool- 
wich between the military and the inhabitants of the town. — 
At the last meeting of the bench of magistrates at Kingston, 
Mr. George Chaundy, a farmer residing near Kingston, was 
fined for trespassing on the railway. The magistrates, after 
hearing evidence, expressed their opinion that the charge had 
been proved, and they said the defendant had subjected himself 
to a penalty of 5/. ‘They should, however, in the present in- 
stance, mitigate the fine to 10s. and costs, in the hope that this 
conviction would be a warning to him and others in future. — 
The new manager of Drury Lane Theatre, Mr. Bunn, is ac- 
tively engaged in forming his corps d’opera for the approaching 
season. Benedict, the pianist, is to be musical conductor. 
The theatre is expected to open early in October. — ‘The sum 
of 7000/4 has been voted by the board of guardians of St. Mary, 
Bermondsey, as sufficient for building a workhouse, negativing 
the proposition to expend 16,000/. for that purpose, as first 
proposed. — On Saturday the annual Ministerial white bait 
dinner took place at the Crown and Sceptre ‘l'avern, Green- 
wich. One of the boats belonging to the Waterman’s Com- 
pany was specially engaged for the occasion, and an arrange- 
ment was made to facilitate the landing of the company bya 
pier from the steps of the tavern, — At a special court of the 
members of the New Zealand Company, the secretary read the 
eighth report, which stated that the three colonies already 
formed by the company were in a state of growing prosperity, 
and comprising a population of at least 10,0CC souls. — We are 
glad to perceive that the turn-out at Ashton may be considered 
to be at an end; some of the hands have obtained a slight ad- 
vance in wages, and have resumed work. ‘Ihe remainder, 
there is little doubt, will return to their employment. — The 
$e Siécle” observes that the Prince of Hesse Cassel, who is 
heir-presumptive to the throne of Denmark by right of his 
mother, being about to be married to the Grand Duchess 
Alexandrina, third daughter of the Emperor Nicholas, Den- 
mark will by this alliance become an advanced post for Russia 
against Europe. — The flannel-spinners of Montgomeryshire, 
a numerous and resolute body, have struck in many of the fac- 
tories. — After several unsuccessful efforts by various persons, 
Lieut. Stone has succeeded in raising the Apollo steam-ship, 
which was run down by the Monarch steamer six years ago. — 
We learn that the venerable Sir Matthew Wood ‘is seriously 
indisposed at his residence near Gloucester. —In 1840 the 
number of Railway Bills was 27; in 1841, 24; in 1842, 23; 
and in 1848, 31: total, 105. It appears that of the Bills intro- 
duced in 1840, 23 became Acts of Parliament; in 1841, 19; in 
1842, 21; and in the present session, 25. — Wednesday was the 
anniversary of the beheading of Sir William Wallace, the 
“ Hero of Scotland,” in the year 1805. — Sir W. Follett netted, 
in special retainers on the Western circuit, 4C00/. in fees, — 
Last week there passed through the Thames Tunnel 44,045 
persons. — The reduction in the railway fares has had a most 
beneficial effect at Brighton. On Saturday the last train took 
down 370 passengers from London, and on Sunday upwards of 
1000 passergers were carried to and from the line. Saturday 
night, the Dart left the Chain Pier with seventy-five passengers, 
amongst them several labourers engaged for the railway works 
now going on in France.—It appears that a dividend of 2s. 11d. 
on the estate of Messrs. Hammersley is now in course of pay- 
ment at the office of the Accountant- General in Chancery. — 
The cattle imported into Liverpool from the north of Spain, 
about three weeks since, were greatly superior in quality to any 
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of the previous cargoes. They sold very well in the market, 
being remarkably well-formed animals, resembling the Devon- 
shire cattle in shape more than any other English breed. ‘I'he 
prevailing colours are yellow, white, and dun. — On Saturday 
last, the whole of the power-loom weavers (about 150 in num- 
ber) employed by Mr. ‘Thomas Stewart, Park Mills, Stockport, 
turned out for an advance of wages. —'I'wo natives of the 
Marquesas (Cannibal) islands have been carried to France. 
The story runs, that on the voyage one of their fellow-passen- 
gers asked which they liked best, the French or the English? 
“ The English,” answered the man, smacking his lips, * they 
are the futtest.”—M. Maurice Fabien Rotten, Bishop and 
Count of the Valais, in Switzerland, and Prince of the Holy 
Empire, died on the 11th, at Sion. —A subject at present much 
talked of in the higher circles of society is that of the prece- 
dency of the Marchioness of Douglas. According to the 
strict rules of precedency, the position of the noble marchioness 
would of course be below that of a princess of a Sovereign 
family. But the decision will depend upon her Majesty, and 
the House of Baden being allied to all the great potentates of 
Europe, and to the family of Coburg, the rank of princess 
will probably be retained. — It is currently reported in Sheer- 
ness that a letter has been received from her Majesty’s steam- 
packet Cyclops, stating that she had seized a French merchant 
schooner, laden with arms and ammunition, and bound for Ire- 
land. — A serious riot occurred at St. George’s workhouse, 
Southwark, on Tuesday. — The palace at Brighton has been 
made ready for the reception of her Majesty. — T'he report that 
Government has granted 160/. to each offieer of the Canadian 
provincial forces engaged in the Amerfcan war of 1812, is 
quite erroneous. No money has beew voted for this purpose 
by the Imperial or Provincial Parliaménts. — It is stated from 
Rome, that the Pope is determined to put an end to the nefa- 
rious transactions of his Jewish subjects, and that the Ancona 
ordinance is only a precursor of more severe measures, 
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Briston.— Lorp FRANKFORT acain.— Bea UCHAMP, CLERK, 
v. Lorp Franxrort. — Mr. Crowder and Mr. Moody were 
counsel for the plaintiff, and Mr. Serjeant Bompas and Mr. 
Cockburn for the defendant. This was an action upon a bond 
for 200/. ‘The defendant pleaded that it was not his bond; se- 
condly, that he had paid all that was due; and thirdly, that the 
bond had been obtained by fraud. A cross-examination took 
place to make out these pleas, but at length it was admitted tat 
there was nothing whatever to reflect on the plaintiff, and it 
was stated that the objectionable pleas were put upon the re- 
cord because the defendant did not know who the plaintiff 
was, the whole thing having been managed by Mr. Rhodes, an 
attorney for the plaintiff, who at one time had been an attorney 
for the defendant. ‘The jury returned a verdict for the plain- 
tiff for 300/4. The learned judge ordered execution in a fort- 
night. Mr. Justice Coleridge said, that now the case was over 
he would say that he had received a kind of memorial signed 
“ Frankfort,” complaining of some grievances. It was a fool- 
ish thing to send it to him. 

On the Western Circuit, the case of iSpry v. Ames, in which 
Sir Samuel Spry is the plaintiff, to recover the value of a race- 
horse, removed by the defendants from the premises of the 
trainer, from whom he had purchased it, was concluded, the 
jury, after midnight, returning a verdict for the plaintiff; da- 
mages, 150/. 

John Simmonite, indicted for bigamy at Liverpool, was ac- 
quitted. James Howard, at the same assizes, charged with 
burglary, was convicted; sentence deferred. 
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EXTRAORDINARY Cast. — Tur Stave Trane. — On Wed- 
nesday the Grand Jury returned a true bill for felony against 
Pedro de Zulueta, a merchant of the city of London, and two 
others. ‘There was also an indictment against the same parties 
fur a misdemeanour. When the recorder took his seat upon 
tiie bench, Mr. Clarkson addressed his Lordship, and said he 
had to make an application of a peculiar character, ‘Iwo bills 
had been found against M. Zulueta, a highly respectable mer- 
chant of the city of London, for conspiring, with two other 
persons, named Jennings and Bernardos, to equip a ship for 
the purpose of trading in slaves. The proceeding had been en- 
tirely erparte before the grand jury, and no application had 
been made to a magistrate. ‘ihe first intimation M. Zulueta 
had of the fact was his being taken into custody ; ani he knew 
rothing of the nature of the charge but from what was entered 
upon the police sheet. The recorder: Is the defendant pre- 
sent? Mr. Clarkson: He is in custody, and is now on his way 
to the court. The Recorder inquired what was the nature 0 
the application intended to be made by the learned counsel ? 
Mr, Clarkson said that his application was that the defendant 
should be admitted to bail. Sir G. Stephen, who, it appears, 
is the solicitor for the prosecution, stated that the charge 
against M. Zulueta was founded upon an Act of the 5th of 
George 1 V., which declared the offence imputed to the prisoner 
to amount to felony. Sir G. Stephen then, in answer to an 
intimation from the Court, said that the charge was framed 
under that section of the statute which subjected the party con- 
victed of the offence to be transported for fourteen years. 
The Recorder observed, that if the learned counsel in- 
tended to enforce his application for bail, he apprehended 
that some more reason should be given for the adoption 0 
such a course than the mere statement that the party was 
taken by surprise by a bill being preferred before the grand jury: 
Mr. Clarkson trusted that the circumstance he had stated 
would be considered suflicient by the Court. The fact of the 
defendant being so suddenly arrested, and his being placed in 
confinement, would cause the greatest pain to his family. He 
was ready to put in bail toany amount. The Recorder inquire 
whether there was any objection to bail being taken. Sir O. 
Stephen was understood to say, that in consequence of the cir- 
cumstances and station of M. Zulueta, there was a doubt whe- 
ther he ought to be admitted to bail. Mr. Clarkson assure 
the Court that there was not the slightest indisposition on the 
part of M. Zulueta to take his trial; but, on the contrary, he 


had the utmost anxiety to have the matter investigated. His 
Only object in desiring to be admitted to bail was to prevent the 


misery and inconvenience to which his family, and especially 
e female portion of it, would be subjected, by his being pre- 
vented from returning to them. The Recorder suggested that 
the case ought to be dealt with in the ordinary manner, and 
that affidavits should be prepared in support of the application. 
je defendant, at this stage of the proceedings, Ss eS 
Ourt, accompanied by an officer. Mr. Clarkson then hac 
Some conversation with Sir G. Stephen, and he at length ad- 
dressed the Court, and said that he believed no objection would 
€ offered to the defendant being admitted to bail in the sum 
of 50001. ‘The Recorder said he thought the amount of recog- 
Nizances was quite sufficient. Mr. Cliarkson-—The defendant 
Will enter into his own recognizances in 3000/., and find two 
Surcties in 1000/. each. It was then arranged that the amount 
of bail should be put in upon the indictment for felony ; and 
With regard to the indictment for misdemeanour, he should 
enter into his own recognizances in 100/. and find two sureties 
In 507. each. ‘he indictment was then read. It charged the 
defendant and the other persons with having feloniously 
equipped and employed a certain vessel, called the Augusta, for 
the purpose of trading in slaves. In other counts the same 
Parties were charged with equipping the vessel forthe purchase 
of slaves, and with equipping her fur the purpose of purchasing 
Persons to be dealt with as slaves. M. Zulueta pleaded not 
Suilty to both indictments. The required sureties were soon 
afterwards entered into, and M. Zulueta was then discharged 
Tom custody. 
ieee aed Satirist.”—In the case of the Duke of Bruns- 
Wick v, Barnard Gregory, Mr. Bodkin applied to the court to 
disallow the application of defendant to be permitted to traverse. 
‘he learned counsel went into the history of the various trans- 
Actions connected with the finding of the bills against the 
defendant — his application to have the proceedings removed 
Y certiorari —and his keeping out of the way until he was 
finally captured at Southend on the 13th instant. He (Mr. 
odkin) contended that the statute provided that twenty-one 
days’ notice was sufficient, and that it was palpable the requi- 
Sites were sufficiently complied with, the defendant having had 
More than twenty-one days’ notice in the present instance, the 
ills having been found against him on the 10th of July. 
Mr, Prendergast, for the defendant, contended that the sta- 
tute in no degree prevented the defendant from traversing. 
Mr. Justice Williams said that his learned brother Rolfe co- 
incided with him in thinking that there could be no doubt upon 
the construction of the statute. The intention was merely to 
Prevent the defendant from being taken by surprise. In the 
Present case the defendant, Mr. Gregory, had had quite suffi- 
cient notice of what was going forward against him, and he 
therefore should be prepared to take his trial at the present 
Session. Mr. Bodkin asked his lordship to appoint the time 
for trial. Mr. Justice Williams declined to do so. 
Mr. Clark, the clerk of the court, then informed the defend- 
ant that he should surrender to take his trial at the present ses- 
Sion, Mr. Gregory assented. 


THE DUEL.—TRIAL OF MR. GULLIVER AND LIEUT. CUDDY. 


At the sitting of the Central Criminal Court on Friday, George Gul. 

ver, surgeon in the Royal Horse Guards (Blues), and Holland Leckie 
Daniel Cuddy, lieutenant in the same regiment, surrendered to take 
their trial on an indictment charging them with being concerned in the 
death of David Lynar Fawcett. ; 

Ata few minutes after ten the judges took their seats upon the bench, 
and the names of Alexander Tnompson Munro, Duncan Trevor Grant, 
William Holland Leckie Daniel Cuddy, and George Gulliver, were 
Called; only Mr. Cuddy and Mr. Gulliver answered, and they were im- 
Mediitely placed in the dock.— The Attorney-General then rose, and 
Said, having carefully perused the depositions in the case of Mr. Gulliver, 

e was of opinion that the charge against him could not be sustained, and 
he, therefore, wished to enter a nolle prosequi as far as related to that 
gentleman. — Mr. Clarkson expressed his grateful feelings to her Ma- 
Jesty’s Attorney-General for the course he had taken, and wished to know 
Whether it was his intention to enter a nolle prosequi on the Coroner’s 
inquisition as well as on the indictment. — The Attorney-General replied 
in the athrīnative. Mr. Gulliver then left the dock, and Mr. Cuddy was 
Called upon to plead to the indictment and the coroner’s inquisition, to 
both of which he, in a firm tone of voice, pleaded ‘* Not Guilty. Both 
Charged him with the wilful murder of the deceased David Lynar Faw- 
cett, The Attorney-General then rose and stated the case for the prose- 
Cution, and proceeded shortly to state the circumstances out of which the 
Unhappy occurrence arose, as they have already appeared in evidence be- 
fore the police magistrate aud the coroner’s jury. He was aware that a 
tegal doubt had been raised, whether the second of the antagonist killed 
Ina duel was to be held equally amenable to the law with the second of 

le party who killed. He alluded to the opinions of Lord Hale and Mr. 
Serjeant Hawkins; but the opinions of those learned persons differed 
irom the law as it had been laid down in more recent instances, wherein 
It had been distinctly held by the judges that one second was equally 
Ruilty with the other. The view he (the Attorney-General) took of the 
Matter was this, that in point of fact the seconds who attended a duel 
Were there for the purpose of sceing fair play on both sides; but as the 
Proceeding was illegal, they were, in the eye of the law, present for the 
Purpose of aiding, assisting, and giving countenance to the parties. In 
the case of a prize tight it had been held that if death ensued, all persons 
Present on the occasion were amenable as principals in the second degree, 
aud could be indicted for the manslaughter of the deceased. Ina duel, 

1e seconds were both chargeable with murder, if the death of either of 

e principals ensued. À h F 

John Holland, whose evidence was the same as given by him at the in- 
quest, said he took Col. Fawcett and a gentleman to Camden ‘Town. The 
sentlemau resembled the prisoner at the bar, but he could not swear to 

Im. Upon reaching Camden Town, they met three other gentlemen. 
Heard shots fired. A gentleman (the prisoner at the bar) afterwards came 
and said he wanted assistance. Followed him, and saw a gentleman lying 
On his back ; it was Colonel Fawcett. He was carried to the Brecknock 
Arms, but was not admitted. Mr. Gulliver assisted in taking him. After- 
Wards drove the prisoner at the bar to Mr. Liston’s, in Clitford Street, 

ond Street, and subsequently drove Sir B. Brodie to the Camden Arms. 

Thomas Lock Williams, bootmaker, in the Haymarket, knew Mr. 

uddy, the prisoner at the bar. Previously to July 1. he lodged in the 
house of witness. On the morning of July 1., about five o’clock, he heard 
à ring at the bell; went down to answer it, and saw a short gentleman at 
the door. ‘There was a cab standing opposite the door ; admitted the gen- 
tileman, who went to Mr. Cuddy’s room, where he remained five or ten 
Minutes, and then went away. He subsequently came back and said he 
Was about to leave town perhaps for a few days, and perhaps longer. He 
lad not returned to the lodging. 

Sir B. Brodie proved his attendance upon the deceased : but could not 
Swear the prisoner was the person who came for his assistance. z , 

ohn Jones, a policeman, swore prisoner was one of the parues a go 
Out of a carriage with Col. Fawcett; saw him also with the deceased atter 
e Was wounded. 

Mr. Gulliver was next called, and examined by the Attorney-General. 
~ He deposed — I am an army surgeon in the Royal Horse Guards. 1am 
Acquainted with Mr. Munro, who is a lieutenant in the same regiment. 

4 the Ist of July last I saw him in the barrack in Regent’s Park, in the 

Ospital. He called me from my bed, and requested me to go with him. 

id go with him in his carriage. We went direct to the Brecknock 

rms, We waited there about ten minutes, and then a hackney cab and a 
Brougham came up. I saw a person whom I believe to have been Col. 

aweett get out of the Brougham. I had known Col. Fawcett for ten or 
Welve years! but I'am rather near-sighted, and could not swear that it 
Was he’, Lafterwards met him in a field adjoining the ‘lottenham road. 

here were four persons in the field, namely, Col. Fawcett, Lieut. Munro, 

r. Grant, and a fourth gentleman whose name | did not know. I think 

© gentleman at the bar is the person, although he looks rather taller 
Now than he did in the field. Lieut. Munro afterwards asked me to come 
Into the field, saying, ‘ You can be useful.” Afterwards heard the words 

ready,” and “fire,” and a shout of “the doctor !’’ immediately after- 
Wards. Upon that I ran up to Col. Fawcett, who was lying on the ground. 
“i Bentleman, whom I suppose to have been Mr. Cuddy, was standing 

¿ĉar him. Mr. Munro had just run up to Col. Fawcett at the time. 

omething was said by Col, Fawcett about levelling ; he said he was not 
evelling the pistol at him. Mr. Munro said, ‘‘ Oh, Fawcett, I thought 
You were levelling at me, and covering me,” or words to that effect. 1 do 
pi know whether that was said previously to, or was an answer to Col. 
Š awcett’s remark, Saw the gentleman whom he believed to be the pri- 
Oner, with a brace of pistols. Col. Fawcett’s respiration was immedi- 


ately very much embarrassed, and he appeared as if he was about to die 
then and there. But he afterwards revived. Mr. Munro assisted, and did 
everything in his power, abandoning all anxiety about * self,” and wait- 
ing with witness until Sir Benjamin Brodie arrived | Cross-examined — 
Had said that all was done ina huery, and that he had heard the report of 


the pistols before he was aware of what was taking place. : 

George Davis, a toll-keeper, proved that prisoner was one of the parties 
with Col. Fawcett in the carriage. 

Mr. Liston gave evidence as to the nature of the wound and cause of 
death. a 

Serjeant Shee addressed the jury for the defence. Tt was a remarkable 
fact in the present case, and one which was a good illustration of the ex- 
traordinary position in which we are placed in regard to this practice of 
duelling, that in his opening speech the Attorney-General, upon an indict- 
ment charging an officer in her Majesty’s service with the murder, with 
the wilful destruction of a fellow-creature, was obliged to use arguments 
to convince them (the jury) that it was murder. It was an illustration of 
the extraordinary position in which we were placed, because society had 
not taken care to make proper laws to convict a man of an offence which 
our own feelings of right and sense of justice did not lead us to think him 
guilty of. It was altogether unreasonable to say that Mr. Cuddy had gone 
to the ground to aid and assist Lieut. Munro in the murder of Col. Faw- 
cett. The only thing that was proved was, that he was present ; but there 
was no proof that he was thus aiding, assisting, and abetting Lieut. 
Munro in taking the life of the deceased ; and to find him guilty of the 
offence charged, they must be satisfied that he had gone there to assist 
him in the murder of Colonel Fawcett. But so far from there being any 
proof of such being the case, there was every thing to show that Mr. 
Cuddy was, until the very last moment before the fatal shot, doing 
all in his power to prevent the calamity which took place. What- 
ever might have been the conduct of the principals in the case, 
it seemed probable that the seconds had done ail in their power 
to prevent the fatal proceedings. From the evidence of Mr. Gulli- 
ver, it appeared that the pistol had been fired before Mr. Munro 
could have known whether the negociation for preventing the duel was 
ended or not. Mr. Gulliver said that Lieut. Munro had said to Col. Faw- 
cett, “ I thought you were levelling at me. I thought you were covering 
me.” Col. Fawcett said, “ No, I was only practising.” So that at the 
very moment that Lieut. Munro fired, the prisoner was, for all they knew 
to the contrary, engaged in negociations to prevent the duel from taking 
place. 'To enable them to convict him of such an offence as that charged, 
they must have proof that he had gone out, by previous contract and 
agreement, as a criminal second. ‘The principals had gone out because 
they dared not refuse to go out; and the seconds, if seconds they were, 
had gone out to prevent, if possible, what must inevitably take place with- 
out their presence. He therefore called upon them seriously to deliberate 
before they consented to affix the stigma ot * wilful murder ” to the name 
of this young man in the commencement of his career in life. He left 
the case with contidence in their hands. 

Sir William Clinton was then called, and stated that he was a general 
in the British army, and the colonel of the 55th regiment, in which the 
prisoner was also an officer. He (Gen. Clinton) was not himself in China, 
but the prisoner had been ; and he recognised him as the officer who was 
nearly the first of those who escaladed the Walls of the great city in China, 
and received a serious wound : notwithstanding which, he continued to 

yi reatest bravery. 
ai eee ees Williams then proceeded to sum vp. He told the jury that 
there was no doubt that all persons aiding, assisting, and abetting ina duel 
were unquestionably implicated in the charge of murder which might 
arise out of the transaction, and that the oniy question further was purely 
and entirely whether the evidence did or did not satisfy them that the 
prisoner at the bar was present at the death of Col. Fawcett, and was there 
* aiding, assisting, and abetting on the occasion. ‘Fhe learned judge 
then read the principal portions of the evidence, and commented upon 
such portions of it as he wished to call to the more particular attention uf 
ieee returned into Seien an absence of nearly three hours, and 
sd a verdict of “ Not & ye , 

E AE of the verdict was received with applause, which 
was instantly checked by the officer of the Court. 

Lieut. Cuddy was then ordered to be discharged, 


THE ATTEMPT TO EXTORT MONEY FROM MISS 
HOPPER, 

George William Hamilton, otherwise Robert Bell, aged 40, a person of 
very gentlemanly appearance, was indicted for teloniously delivering a 
letier to Jesse Hopper, demanding money with menaces without any rea- 

able or probable cause. 

EA great interest, and the Court was crowded to excess. 
Mr. Clarkson (with whom was Mr. Bodkin) stated the case to the jury, 
which he described as one of the very worst cases that had ever come 
before the public. He had no doubt he should fully establish the case 
against the prisoner at the bar without calling the young lady who had 
been made the victim of the heartless person at the bar; indeed, that 
young lady could not come, fur she had been confined to her bed ever 
since the attack had been made on her character. The learned counsel 
then proceeded to read the letters which have already appeared in our 
paper under the Marylebone Police Otlice, He would noc comment on 
them, tor they carried their own infamy with them. ‘Chere might be 
some doubt as to the person of the prisoner, for when apprehended he 
wore immense whiskers and a beard, so as to have the appearance of a 
foreigner. ‘hese appendages he got rid of in Newgate. 1n the course of 
a day or two after he had been Committed, he was observed to have his 
face tied up ; and upon Mr. Cope insisting on hisgbeing seen by the doctor, 
it was then discovered he had shaved them off, having secreted the instru- 
ment in his shoe with which he performed the operation. The learned 
counsel concluded by saying in the whole course of his experience he 
never met a case connected with greater Villany than the present. 

Elten Shaw, the housemaid to Mr. Hopper, Elizabeth Gelles, servant to 
Mr. Puttick, Mary Chandler, the coachinan’s wife, in Mr. Hopper's ser- 
vice, Miss Emily Hopper, Mr. Woodhouse, who gave the prisoner into 
custody, and other witnesses were called, and repeated the evidence ad- 
duced vetore Mr. Long, at Marylebone, Tuey alı identified the prisoner, 
in spite of the alteration of his person, ; 

When Miss Hopper was calied, the father, in a very agitated tone of 
voice, expressed a dread that his feelings and those of his daughter might 
be dreadtully wounded by the Cross-examinatiun, and wished to kuuw 
whether he had better withdraw. f 

Mr. Baron Rolfe said he could please himself, at the same time he 
would take care that the feelings of the family should not be uuneces- 

arily wounded. : $ 

: Mi. Ballantyne, in an ingenious speech: addressed the jury on behalf of 
the prisoner: there could be no doubt that the letters had been sent, 
but there was some doubt as to the prisoner being that person. He was 
instructed to say that there was no imputation ou Miss Hopper ’s cha- 
rhe Jury found the prisoner “ Guilty,” 

Mr. Baron Rolfe in strong terms commente d on the scandalous conduct 
which the prisoner had pursued towards a young lady of unblemished re- 
putation, That young lady, by his wicked acl, was at present cuntined to 
ner ved. The offence of which he had been guiity was as vad as the crime 
of another nature. ‘The sentence of the court was that he be transported 
beyond the seas lor fourteen years, 
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POLICE, 


Tuames. — Edward Hemingway, senior, a boot and shoe- 
maker, of White Horse Street, Stepney, and David Burgess, an 
engineer, were brought before Mr, Broverip, charged with the 
capital offence of knowingly forging and uttering a document, 
purporting to be the will of James Bolton, deceased, bequeath- 
ing property to the amount of upwards of 10002. to Heming- 
way, and which he had attempted to prove as a true will in 
Doctors’ Commons. Iemingway’s son, also a shoemaker, 
stands charged with being concerned in the forgery, but has 
not yet been apprehended. Frederick Liffen said he knew the 
prisoner Hemingway, who called at his house in the early part 
of last month, and made certain proposals to him relaung to 
the will jof the late Mr. Bolton, Hemingway asked him if 
Mr. Bussell, an ex-policeman, had spoken to him about some 
deeds he wished him (Liffen) to swear to. He said he had 
been spoken to by Mr. Bussell, and Hemingway said he wished 
him to swear to the handwriting of a person named Bolton. 
He told him he knew nothing at all about any deeds, nor did 
he know any person named Bolton. ‘The prisoner replied, 
“ Oh, never mind that, you must say you saw me and Bolton 
together.” The prisoner promised” to reward witness very 
handsomely for his trouble. He asked the prisoner to give 
hima promise in writing, and young Hemingway wrote Out a 
promissory note. 
following is a copy : — : 

I promise to pay a eerk Tien the sum of 157., as eee for 
his trouble, provide gain the cause in which he isa ae A de percents 

Mr. Liffen continued — That paper was given to me by young 
Hemingway, in presence of his father, ‘The prisoner gave me 


1] 


Mr. Dye handed in the note, of which the | 


a second paper, and said I was to read it over, and get it by 
heart. I said very well. A second paper was put in to the 
following effect: — 


Mr. Liffen says he can identify the handwriting of Mr. Bolton, late of 
Sidney Street, Stepney, wheelwright, whom he had known about eight 
years, and he has been dead about two years and a half ago, and also says 
that he has often seen Mr. Bolton in company with Mr. Hemingway, 
whom he has known about six years. 


The prisoners were remanded. 

OBTAINING Goons UNDER FALSE Pretencrs.— At the Il- 
ford Petty Session, Afr, William Loftus Huckbody, a man of 
respectable appearance, was finally examined, ona charge of 
obtaining various quantities of wheat from four Essex farmers, 
amounting altogether to nearly 130. ‘The case, from the 
daring and impudent manner in which the prisoner had accom- 
plished the fraud, has created a considerable sensation amongst 
the farmers and others throughout the county of Essex, and the 
examination of the offender was looked to with more than ordi- 
nary interest. 

From the evidence, which was taken at considerable length, 
it appeared that on Friday, the 14th of last month, the pri- 
soner presented himself on the corn market at Chelmsford, 
and purchased twelve and a half quarters of wheat from Mr. 
William Phillips, a respectable farmer, residing at Little 
Bardfield, Mssex. Previous to making the purchase, the pri- 
soner exhibited to Mr. Phillips a printed card, purporting 
to be his own, and which was as follows: —“ W. L. Huck. 
body, Corn and Coal Dealer, Springfield] Wharf;” and 
further referred Mr. Phillips to Mr. Perry, a respectable 
brewer at Chelmsford, for his character for respectability, 
&c. Mr. Phillips, anxious no doubt to effect a sale of his 
corn, took the statement of the prisoner to be true, and with- 
out making the slightest inquiries about him sent in his wheat 
according to promise, which amounted to 39/. 7s. 6d., and never 
rot a fraction for it. From Mr. Richardson, another farmer of 

Junmow, he received 352. worth of wheat; from Mr. Willis, 
36l. 5s. worth; and from Mr. Latter, 27/. worth. All these 
parcels had been delivered at the wharf of Mr. Lock, at Spring- 
field, from whence they were soon shipped off by the prisoner, 
who after that made himself very scarce at Chelmsford. Every 
exertion had been made to apprehend him on the charge, but 
he managed to keep out of the way till the 14th inst., when he 
was traced to the house of his father-in-law, No. 1, Cleveland 
Street, Mile End, and given into custody. On being searched 
by Sergeant Parker, K 10, into whose custody he had been 
given, a receipt for 100/., deposited in the London and West- 
minster Bank, two 10/. notes, one 5.. note, two sovereigns, and 
11s. in silver were found on his person. ‘The evidence in the two 
first cases was taken by the magistrates’ clerk, and the prisoner 
fully committed to take his trial upon both. On the applica- 
tion of his solicitor, the prisoner was admitted to bail, himself 
in 2502, and two sureties in 2502. each. 

CLERKENWELL. — An Unwintinc WITNESS. — George Caney, 
a young mechanic, was charged with stealing seven of Sir Walter 
Scott's novels, the property of Mrs. Mary Scriven, the pro- 
prietor of a circulating library in Merlin’s Place, Wilmingion 
Square. The case had been previously remanded. On the 18th 
of December last, the prisoner went into the shop, and said he 
was sent by Mr. Scott, of No. 7. Rosoman Street, Clerkenwell, 
for some books. Mrs. Scriven, a widow lady, believing his 
statement, asked him what the books were which he wanted; 
the prisoner said he forgot their names. Upon this she men- 
tioned the names of two or three, and the prisoner said he would 
take them and the catalogue to Mr. Scott. He took them, and 
in the evening returned and exchanged them for “ Peveril of 
the Peak,” “ Kenilworth,” and others of Scott’s novels. On 
the following day, and the day after that, two other parcels of 
books were obtained from her on a similar pretence. ‘There 
was no such person as Mr. Scott at No. 7. Miss Elizabeth 
‘Tamlyn, an elderly lady, the sister of the prosecutrix, and who 
exchanged the books for the prisoner on the evening of the 10th, 
was placed in the witness-box ; but when the book was tendered 
her, she refused to take the glove from her hand, and to be 
sworn. Mr. Greenwood: Be sworn, if you please, ma’am. 
Miss Tamlyn: 1 will not be sworn. Mr. Greenwood : Why? 
Miss Tamlyn: Because I must have the prisoner discharged, 
Pshaw! Do you think I’d prosecute the poor Jad for a few 
paltry books ? He has been already imprisoned since Friday, 
and that is quite enough imprisonment for his offence — 
too much, Mr. Greenwood: Let the judge at the trial 
decide upon that. Miss Tamlyn: Indeed I won't. ‘The 
property belongs more to me than to the judge. What affair is 
it of the judge's whether I lose the property or not? Police 
constable 156 G, hinted that he thought some intimidation had 
been used by the prisoner's friends, and as the ladies lived by 
themselves, in a rather lonesome place, they might be afraid to 
prosecute, Miss Tamlyn: That is wrong, quite wrong; no 
intimidation whatever has been used. If there had been, L’d 
prosccute very soon. Mr. Greenwood: You had better be 
sworn ; consider you owe a duty to society, which you are bound 
to fulfil. Miss Tamlyn: I will not be sworn, and there is an 
end of it, Mr. Greenwood: Then I will bind you over to pro- 
secute at the Old Bailey. The Clerk: You are bound in the 
sum of 100/. to attend on the trial at the Old Bailey. Miss 
Tamlyn: 1002. sir! I am not worth as many farthings; I won't 
prosecute. The Clerk: Then you must go to prison. Miss 
Tamlyn: And to prison Vl go. The Clerk: And you must 
stay there. Miss Tamlyn: And there I will stay for the rest 
of my life sooner than be sworn. Mr. Greenwood: Perhaps 
you think these are empty threats, but I will read the Act of 
Parliament, which ernpowers me to send you to prison for four- 
teen days, for refusing to be sworn, (‘The magistrate then read 
that portion of the Act.) Miss Tamlyn: Why don’t you send 
me to the House of Correction? The Clerk: Ah, you would 
very soon yield if you were there. Miss Tamlyn: Not at all; 
they have got neither a rack nora wheel there to torture me. 
‘he Clerk: But they have got a treadmill. Miss Tamlyn: 
Well, let them put me on it. The Magistrate, seeing that it 
was useless to press her further, ordered the depositions of the 
other witnesses to be taken, and the witnesses to be bound over 
to prosecute, Miss Tamlyn included. The prisoner was then 
committed for trial. 
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SEIZURE OF ILLEGAL ARMS AFLOAT. 


The Cyclops war steamer has seized in the harbour of 


Cork a vessel containing a large quantity of arms and am- 
munition, ‘The particulars of the affair have not yet.been made 
known. 

—S. SS a 


YORK RACES, FRIDAY. 
The Nimrod Handicap of 10 sovereigns each. Gentlemen riders. 


Mr. Monkman’s Margaret (Mr. Osbaldeston) . . . sate 
Mr. Simpson’s Aggravator (owner) . . . + 2 


Mr. Boyntou’s Empress (owner). . . 3 


The Great Yorkshire Stakes of 10 sovercigns each, with 100 added, 
Mile and three quarters. 75 subscribers. 


Lord Chesterfield’s Prizefighter (F. Butler) 


. . - 1 
Mr. Wrather’s Nutwith (Noble) . å . : ` . 2 
Mr. Eddison’s Nat (Templeman) . . . .3 


Gamecock, Carysfort, Hippona, Martingale, Merry Andrew, Ravens- 
worth, What, Quebec, and Reviewer, also ran. Won by a head. 
The Members’ Plate was won by lagan, beating Margaret and Palma, 
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THE ELECTRA FIRING ON THE FRENCH FISHING-BOATS AT NEWFOUNDLAND, 


UNFORTUNATE OCCURRENCE AT NEWFOUNDLAND. 

The victim of this untoward event was a native of Dinan, 
and had fished off Newfoundland several years. On the 16th 
of July last, he proceeded, accompanied by his two children, to 
fish for cod. The currents carried him near the great bank of 
Newfoundland (of which our engraving is a representation), 
where a coast-guard cutter was stationed, from which he was 
fired at, and received a ball in his head, which killed him on 
the spot. The two children hoisted their sails, and endeavoured 
to escape, but the cutter boarded them, and carried them into 
Lameline, one of our stations in Newfoundland. On the fcl- 
lowing day they were sent home, together with their father’s 
corpse, and a letter to the French governor of St. Pierre, 
stating that the officer on duty regretted much what had oc- 
curred; that he had fired merely to frighten the fisherman, and 
not with intention of injuring him, and observed that it was 
the officer commanding the cutter who fired. 

The French fishermen are forbidden to cast their nets on 
that part of the English coast where this man was fishing ; it is, 
however, greatly to be regretted that he was killed ; serious 
consequences may ensue, as English fishermen constantly go 
up to St. Pierre, a French station, and the fishermen there, in 
revenge for the death of their countryman, may perhaps be 
prompted to retaliate. 


>< 


BURNING OF ST. OLAVE’S CHURCH. 

Some particulars of the extensive fire in Tooley Street ap- 
peared in our late impression of last week. We now give a 
sketch of the accident, together with the following additional 
description. The concourse of persons who had been attracted 
to the scene of disaster by the extraordinary light in the atmo- 
sphere was immense. From all the bridges, which were for 
hours lined with spectators, the whole action of the fire could 
be distinctly traced. The numerous towers and steeples in 


the metropolis and the houses and wharfs which lined the river 
side were perceived with even more distinctness than when 
standing out in the noon-day sun. St. Paul’s Cathedral and 
the Monument had a most beautiful appearance, their summits 
appearing as if sheathed with the brightest copper. The 
flames at intervals rose to an immense height, and there was 
not a portion of the metropolis which was not brightly illumi- 
nated, while the whole scene along the ‘Thames, as far as the 
eye could reach, assumed, from the intensity of the illumina- 
tion, an appearance brilliant beyond description. In the lower 
Topping’s Wharf there was an immense quantity of paper, the 
flames from which, as the floors fell in, rose to a very great 
height, and the wind being rather strong, wafted portions of 
the burning matter for a considerable distance round. In fact 
some portion set on fire the house of Mr. Jones, tea-dealer in 
the Borough, full 600 yards from ‘Tooley Street, and consider- 
able loss of property took place ere the firemen could stop the 
progress of this new calamity. Although upper Topping’s 
Wharf was separated from Mr. Child’s glass warehouse and 
dwelling-house by a party wall, yet the flames overtopped it, 
and descended the other side into the glass warehouse, and set 
it on fire, notwithstanding the firemen were on the roof of 
the building at the time with their branch pipes; nor were 
they able to check the flames until the property had sustained 
serious damage. 

The telegraph tower was an object of great attention during 
the progress of the fire, owing to its peculiar construction and 
great elevation above all the surrounding premises, being 
nearly 150 fect in height. It was formerly used as a shot fac- 
tory, but recently it has been purchased by Messrs. Watson, of 
Cornhill, who had used it as a telegraph station, for the com- 
munication of intelligence from the Downs and other parts of 
the coast. For nearly half an hour, though it was situate in 
the very centre of danger, singular to state, it withstood the 
ravages of the fire. At last, however, about half past two 
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o'clock, dense volumes of smoke were seen issuing from all the 
windows from the basement to the summit. In an instant 
almost the whole of the building burst into a vivid mass 0 
flame, which shot above the burning wharf and premises to 4 
considerable height. ‘The appearance of the conflagration at 
this moment became one of surpassing brilliancy, and we very 
much doubt whether a more sublime but awful sight was evel 
witnessed by the oldest inhabitant of the metropolis, The 
morning being perfectly clear, the reflection was seen to a con- 
siderable distance, every one of the public buildings on the 
banks of the Thames being lighted up, and, viewing the con- 
flagration from Blackfriars or Waterloo Bridge, it seemed as 
if the whole range of wharfs along shore at Horsleydown and 
Rotherhithe was in flames. The tower being composed of 
wood, it continued burning furiously for an extraordinary 
length of time; the floating engine of the brigade, the operations 
of which excited considerable praise, attempted to play upon , 
it, but the intense mass of fire on the wharf rendered it im- 
possible to subdue the flames, while it was equally impractl- 
cable for the land engines to force water up to its summif. 
About half past three o’clock the whole of the tower fell with 
a tremendous crash to the ground, sending forth a most terrific 
cloud of dust and burning fragments. r: 
Immediately on St. Olave’s Church being observed to be in 
danger, seven engines were brought to play on to that part O 
lower Toppings Wharf which adjoined the tower of the 
church, while the branches of others were taken through the 
church to the burial-ground by the water’s side. From Tooley 
Street there appeared to be a substantial party wall between the 
sacred edifice and the wharf, which was afterwards found to be 
but a mere screen of lath and plaster, with a layer of bricks 
outside. Upon this giving way, which happened about four 
o'clock, the whole of the church tower was exposed to the full 
violence of the conflagration. The firemen, who were cheered ` 


| on by the Lord Mayor and several of the most influential inha- 
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bitants of the borough, exerted themselves most strenuously to 
Prevent its receiving any damage. The fire, however, still | 
raged on with terrific fury, and in the course of five minutes it | 
ad gained the tower, and forced the brigademen from their 
Stations on the roof. Within a quarter of an hour the roof and 
e ceiling, which was considered, with the exception of that of 
t. Stephen’s, Walbrook, to be one of the most beautiful works 
Of art in the metropolis, was in ruins. The roof was similarly 
Constructed to St. Stephen’s, being arched, elaborately adorned 
With costly mouldings, and supported by twelve fluted columns 
With Corinthian capitals. The firemen still exerted themselves 
Vigorously ; they continued in the aisle, scattering water in all 
Irections, more particularly up to the roof, as the flames kept 
bursting forth. The churchwardens, Mr. Langley and Mr. 
arver, as well as the parish officers, seeing that the destruction 
of the building was inevitable, commenced saving the deeds 
and registers, as well as the communion plate, from out of the 
Vestry room, which, we are happy to state, they accomplished 
Without the least injury being done to them. ‘The steeple 
efore then was enveloped in flames, and in the subsequent 
quarter of an hour the beautiful peal of bells fell from the 
elfry, the greater part of them having been melted by the in- 
tense body of fire which surrounded them whilst they were 
anging. Within the hour, the destruction of St. Olave’s 
Church was complete, nothing remaining but the outer walls 
and steeple, the interior being completely gutted. ‘The loss 
Occasioned by the destruction of the church is stated to be at 
least 12,000}. It appears that the sacred edifice was built in 
the year 1725, and was dedicated to St. Olave, Hart Street. 
he living is at the disposal of the crown, and was founded 
400 years ago. The church could accommodate 2000 persons, 
and was insured in the Phoenix Fire Office for 7000.. 

In the meanwhile the whole of the walls of Topping’s Wharf 
and Mr. Ward’s premises fronting Tooley Street fell down, 
and completely blocked up the carriage way. The warehouses 
On the opposite side of the street were exposed to increased 
danger, and it was only by the rest of the engines playing on 
them that they were saved. 

The conflagration was not finally arrested until near seven | 
0’clock ; the engines still remained, throwing torrents of water | 
On the ruins throughout the whole of Saturday and Sunday, and | 
€ven up to a late hour on Monday evening flames were seen to 
Tise from the immense mass of rubbish. 

The total loss is reported to exceed 70,000/., of which only a 
Portion is insured. 

The church of St. Olave, so called from a Danish prince 
Named Olaff, who became a saint from having been massacred | 

y his Pagan subjects on his embracing Christianity, was 
Situate on the north west end of Tooley Street. Part of the 
old church having fallen in 1736, an act of Parliament was 
granted the following year, authorising the parishioners to raise 
5000/. for rebuilding it by granting annuities, and which act 
Very properly contained a restriction that nobody should be 
buried within the church. It was completed in 1740. Its length, 
Including the chancel, was 82 feet, and 59 feet in breadth. 

here was a nave and two aisles, with two galleries, having an 
Organ at the west end, erected by subscription of the inhabitants. 

t had a square tower, and small turret, with a peal of good- 
tuned bells. The building was of Portland stone. It did not | 
Possess any monuments, and those in the old church were al! 
destroyed. Aubrey has preserved the inscriptions on some of 
them, but they are not of sufficient interest to warrant tran- 
scribing. 
. The church is a rectory in the deanery of Southwark, rated 
In the king’s books at 68l. 4s. 9d, On the dissolution it was 
granted to Lord Cromwell ; but, after his attainder, it, with the 
Pension, was made part of the provision for Queen Anne of | 

leves. On her death it reverted to the crown, where it still 
remains. 

_At a meeting of the parishioners of St. Olave’s, after a long 
discussion, it was resolved that the Boys’ School should be ren- 

ered available for the purpose of divine service. A report 

rom Mr. Allan, a surveyor, as to the amount of damage which 

t e fire had occasioned in St. Olave’s church was read, but con- 

tained no facts of importance that have not been already stated. 
—— LL 


The Bencoolen Indiaman ran aground in the river on Tues- 
ay, and sustained considerable injury. 
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FORNASARI, GRISI, AND MARIO, IN IL BARBIERE DI SEVIGLIAe 


FASHIONS, 


The prorogation of Parliament is an event of no less import- 
ance to the milliner than to the minister, Then for a time do 
his and her labours simultaneously cease ; and his supporters 
and her clientelle take their departure for les eaur. 

Our engraving this week represents a costume which may be 
considered as the type of the elegant simplicity that marks the 
public promenade dress of the dame comme il faut at the fashion- 
able watering places. It is a robe of barége, having two large 
scalloped flounces, which are Sometimes embroidered, the 
sleeves being similarly ornamented. The bonnet is of paille de 
riz, trimmed with a simple. garland of flowers. The parasol 
douariére completes this toilette ; but we question whether its 
novel form will admit of its being more universally carried 
until the next season. 
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Her Masesty’s TararrRe.— Tue Lasr Nicut or Tae SEA- 
son.—Don Pasquale was announced for Saturday, the last night 


| of the opera; but the indisposition of Lablache, strongly appa- 


rent on Thursday, occasioned the substitution of an act from 
the Barbiére, containing the best available morceaux for Grisi, 
Mario, and Fornasari, and the last act of the Lucia, in which 
Mario sang with consummate power and expression. Grisi, of 
course was the principal vocal star. No regular ballet was pre- 


sented, but there was abundance of dancing nevertheless. The | 


several pas de charactére of Fanny Elssler, the pas de l'ombre 
of Cerito, the solos of Guy Stephen, and the trios of Camille, 
Scheffer, and Plauquet, all borrowed from the principal 
ballets and divertissements of the season, and upon which we 
have repeatedly descanted, were goodly attractions in their way, 
and were proffered so multitudinously on each evening that 


they lengthened the bills of the entertainments beyond all com- 
mon span. The pas de deux between Elssler and Cerito however 
was the great event of the week in the dancing department, 
and had the customary effect of immediately bringing up the 
audience to the keenest pitch of ballet excitement, and to 
awaken all that spirit of partisanship which, without any leaven 
of ill-nature or unfriendliness, has kept the house in good- 
humoured uproar ever since Mr. Lumley conceived the pas 
and the danseuses executed it. The warfare last week was as 
vigorous as ever. ‘The Elsserites first wax enthusiastic, and 
the pas seul performed by their idol is the signal for their voci- 
ferations, and the challenge to the “realists.” ‘he Ceritoists 
do not put up with this quietly, for since the temporary defeat 
which their heroine experienced a short time sinee they have 
been in better discipline. Half measures they laugh to 
scorn: no sooner does Cerito advance, looking serious and 
alarmed, than the tocsin of encouragement is sounded. The 
danseuse pauses: she flutters with thankfulness: she ac- 
knowledges the adulation. The Elssler triumph seems to 
cross her mind: her eyes sparkle, and she becomes inspired 
with pride and rivalry. She flies off like a whirlwind, the 
fiddlers play quavers for crotchets, and the coryphées are as- 
tonished. In the twinkling of an eye—as if frightened at her 
etherial vivacity —she stops curiously in the middle of a bar, 
and sinks into a timid and modest obeisance. Then comes the 
applause — then come the flowers! She selects a garland deco- 
rated with dainty ribands; she swims again through the last 
measure with the floral circlet in her hands: wreaths and bou- 
quets once more fall in showers ; the prompter rings down the 
curtain, and then people breathe again. But the danseuses ap- 
pear hand in hand before it, and the tumult swells afresh. 
More flowers are shot of course ; and the ladies gather each an 
armful. Fontaine says that Aucun chemin des fleurs ne conduit 
à la gloire. If he had seen the pas de deux between Elssler and 
Cerito, he would have known better. 

The theatre has now closed altogether, and the singers and 
dancers are drifting to all points of the compass. Juablache 
hurries to Naples to join his son-in-law, Thalberg. Guy Ste- 
phan flies off to Madrid to discourse figures of grace to the so- 
lemn Spaniards; and the pretty little Camille nestles in Paris, 
at the Porte St. Martin, where she will be the première danseuse, 
and appear in that capacity in a new piece called L’Ombre de 
Marie. Cerito will be volant, and embroider many lucky 
places with her presence. Some such a route as this, it is said, 
is set for her: Perugia, Rome, Naples, Parma, Amsterdam, 
Brussels, and London, Sé. Petersburg wants her; and as for 
New York, that offers five hundred thousand francs for one 
year's possession. But Cerito knows Europe would be indig- 
nant if she were to entertain the proposal, so, with great saga- 
city, she declines the honour, and the francs too. 

ee ae — On ‘Tuesday evening, a piece in two acts, 
called “ Whos your Friend? or The Queensbury Fete,” was 
produced at this theatre, and obtained decided success. It is 
said to owe its paternity to the facile pen of M. Planché. 
The happy arrangement of incidents constituting its plots, the 
playful dialogue entrusted to the characters, and the nice 
regard to costume, acknowledge the practised hand of a skilful 
dramatist. The period of the drama is 1728, and the piece 
opens with a féte champêtre given by the Duchess of Queensbury 
at her seat at Richmond, and which the Queen has honoured 
by her presence. We are introduced to Sir Felix Lovell and 
the Countess of Rosedale, from whom we learn that in order to 
give eclat to the fete, the guests have consented to appear in 
rustic guise, and if not to assume the manners, at least to bear 
the titles of rural swains. In furtherancé of this object the 
Countess Rosedale appears as a milkmaid named Amaryllis, and 
Sir Felix the miller Shephon. Sir Felix, however, is no less dis- 
concerted with his own appearance in masquerade than with 
that of the Countess, to whom he is paying court, apprehending 
that her assumed simple character might give an allowance to 
familiarity unworthy her dignity; and her ladyship expresses 
her admiration of a rustic life, having in her earliest years been 
nurtured beneath a humble roof in the country, and warmly 
expatiates on the happiness experienced in a nine years’ sojourn 
there. The appearance of Chloe (Lady Bab Blazon), and Lubin 
(Viscount Leatherhead), two substantial specimens of pastoral 
swains, is the signal for the commencement of the sports; 
and the pipe and tabor summon to the amusements all except 
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Sir Felix, who is left to ruminate on his own disaffections to the 
fele. While thus engaged he is disturbed by the presence of a 
real countryman, who has wandered from his native Somerset- 
shire, charged with a letter of introduction to a titled lady, 
from whom he hopes to obtain an appointment. Giles dis- 
covers he has lost both his letter and his way, inquires of 
Sir Felix, whom he presumes to be a peasant, though he 
expresses surprise at his fine clothes, whereabouts he is. Sir 
Felix immediately conceives the idea of turning the raw simpli- 
city of this stray piece of rusticity to account, by gratifying his 
own dislike for the mummery of the day. Assuring Giles, 
therefore, that he is in the neighbourhood of substantial Mid- 
dlesex farmers, who are celebrating a holiday, invites him to 
join them, and promises to introduce him to some charming 
girls as fine and as rich as princesses. Giles, who doubts meet- 
ing with any equal to his Somersetshire Dolly, gladly consents, 
and is informed by Sir Felix that he is entitled to salute any 
damsel who addresses him by the title of Baron. Meanwhile 
Sir Felix encounters the Lady Bab Blazon, and acquaints her of 
a distinguished addition to the company in the person of a 
Russian baron with an unpronounceable name, who has made a 
great sensation in France, and who has laid a considerable 
wager that he would maintain the character of Giles, an Eng- 
lish peasant, undiscovered throughout the day. This, imparted 
to Lady D. in profound secresy, is quickly conveyed by her to 
the whole circle, but not until her ladyship has suffered the 
penalty of many hearty salutes by pronouncing the title of 
Baron. Viscount Leatherhead is a spectator, and being a 
suitor of Lady Blazon, no very comfortable witness of the 
Baron’s caresses. The Countess of Rosedale is specially the 
object of Giles’s favours; and, as we are informed, the Duchess 
of Queensbury herself, who, for a service performed by Giles in 
rescuing the countess’s favourite dog from drowning, is about to 
introduce him to her Majesty by his title of Baron, is in the 
queen’s presence roughly saluted. The kissing expedition of 
Giles is brought to a conclusion by the queen’s commanding his 
apprehension ; but while he is being pursued, the Countess Rose- 
dale, in grateful remembrance of his services in her dog's behalf, 
seeks him out, and furnishing him withasuitof Viscount Leather- 
head's, which had been left in asummer-house, conducts him in 
this disguise to her house in St. James's, observed by Lady 
Blazon. This terminates act the first. The leading features 
of the second are briefly told. The Countess Rosedale discovers 
in Giles Fairland the companion of her childhood, and he is 
made to recognise in the Countess his foster sister, “ his own 
dear Nelly.” Lady Blazon, who had exulted in. the hope of 
promulgating a little scandal, is defeated in her object by this 
discovery ; and Sir Felix, in addition to the vexation at secing 
his manceuvre work in direct opposition to his wishes, and his 
“friend” in high favour with the Countess, is suspended in his 
appointment in her Majesty’s household for the imposture. 
The true position, however, of Giles being made known to him, 
solaces him in some degree for her Majesty's displeasure, and 
he is made quite happy by the Countess’s avowal of her senti- 
ments towards him. The Queen’s forgiveness is obtained for 
Giles, as also an appointment as chief gardener in the gardens 
of Hampton Court. Of these materials is the drama com- 
posed. Considerable tact has been shown in the construction 
of the plot, much of which is developed by dialogue. The cha- 
racters were all well cast. Mrs. Glover infused into the part 
of Lady Bab Blazon a joyousuess which no other actress could 
impart. Madame Vestris, as Countess Rosedale, was coquettish 
and playful, and where needed forcible even to pathos. Strick- 
land played the Viscount with the sterling humour peculiar to 
him ; and Charles Mathews gave to the character of Giles Fair- 
land all the honest simplicity of an English peasant. The part 
was favourable to exhibit his improving talent. He gave a re- 
spectable specimen of Somerset dialect; and in the scene 
where he discovers in Amaryllis, with whom he so lately 
romped, the Countess, his awkward bashfulness was a capital 
piece of acting. Mr. Holl was the Sir Felir Lovell. The 
dresses were costly and appropriate, and, with the scenery, pre- 
sented tableaux vivans of the Watteau school. The first scene 
in particular presented a charming coup d'œil. Not a dissen- 
tient voice opposed the reception a full house conferred upon 
the piece, which will doubtlessly have a run. 
——<— + aa 

Musicat Gossip. — Cerito, accompanied by her father, set off 
on Monday for Rome, whence the fair danseuse proceeds to Pe- 
rugia, near Bologna, to fulfil an engagement. Moltini pro- 
ceeds, after her short provincial tour, to Italy, and is engagea 
at La Scala in a new opera by Pacini, during the Carnival. 
Lablache, we are sorry to hear, continues to be indisposed at his 
residence in the Quadrant. Mario is engaged for the forth- 
coming festival at Birmingham. — Grisi is engaged in a profes- 
sional tour in the west. She gave a concert at Exeter on 
Monday night (her first appearance in that city), and had a 
brilliaut auditory. — A comic opera company, say the French 
journals, are about to embark at Brest, for the Marquesas. A 
complete theatre and its accessories are embarked on board the 
Zampa. The whole theatre can be fixed up in a quarter of an 
hour. — Theatricals, which appear to be on the decline gener- 
ally, still flourish in India, ‘The theatre at Calcutta is a splendid 
building, and well attended. — Ronconi is enjo ing the beau- 
tiful scenery and refreshing breezes on the Lago di Como, 
previous to the commencement of the winter campaign in Paris, 
— Domenico Reina, a tenor singer of great celebrity, who has 
been for some time in ill health, died a few days since. He was 
considered the best Otello in Italy, and_it was for him that 
Bellini wrote the part of Arturo in the Straniera. — Coppola's 
pretty and affecting opera, Nina pazza d’ Amore was represented 
at the Teatro Re Milan, during the past week. It was most 
ably interpreted by Cambiaggio, Paltrinieri, and Malvizzi — 
Malvizzi, a young tenor, fully maintained the reputation he had 
acquired at Pavia during the last season, where he made his 
debut. — Lucilla Grahn, the danseuse, has obtained leave of ab- 
sence from St. Petersburg for some months, on account of ill 
health. She intends visiting Italy. Engagements are already 
talked of for the operas of Milan and London. — Ii Proscritto, 
a new opera by Grassi, was represented at the Italian theatre 
of Barcelona, on the 12th of last month, and with the greatest 
success. T'he composer—though new to the scene — displays 
a knowledge of his art and an imagination rarely to be met with 
in a young maestro. Marini, the greatest basso in Italy, dis- 
played in the principal part all the resources of his voice. He 
was ably seconded by the prima donna, Giuseppina Brambilla. 


——_——— 


At a recent visit to Mr. Beard’s Photographic establishment 
we were much pleased in witnessing the great improvements 
that have lately been made in this branch of science. The 
whole of the portraits we inspected were remarkable for a 
rich fullness of impression, without the least sacrifice of deli- 
cacy —a manifest advantage over the somewhat clouded ap- 

earance which we have remarked in many other systems. 

ot the least novel feature we observed, was a very striking 
likeness taken upon so small a scale, that it might be sct ina 
signet ring. ‘The rapidity attending every operation, from the 
moment the sitter takes his place until, we may say, the next 
moment when his likeness is presented to him, removes the 
often urged objection of the tediousness of sitting for one’s 
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portrait. 


sition of colour in obtaining a pleasing result. 
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ARRIVAL OF HIS HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF VICTORIA, 


EX-REGENT OF SPAIN. 


Her Majesty's war steamer Prometheus, Commander Frede- 
rick Lowe, arrived off Woolwich Dockyard on Wednesday 
morning, shortly after eleven o’clock, having on board General 
The following communicatiou was im- 
mediately forwarded to the Captain Superintendent of the 
Dockyard, Sir Francis Collier, K. C. B., by Commander 


Espartero and suite. 


Lowe: — 
“H.M.S. Prometheus, Woolwich, Aug. 23. 


“ Sir, — I beg to acquaint you that, in pursuance of orders 
from Admiral Sir C. Rowley, commander-in-chief at Ports- 
mouth, I left Spithead in the steam-ship under my command on 
the 21st instant, having on board his Excellency the Duke of 
Victoria, for Havre de Grace, which port I reached yesterday 
morning, and having then received on board the Duchess of 
Victoria, sailed again the same tide for Woolwich, and arrived 


I have the honour, &c. 
« Fren, Lowe, Licut. Commander. 

“ To Capt. Sup. Sir F. Collier.” 

On receipt of this letter Sir Francis Collier immediately pro- 
ceeded on board the Prometheus, and having been introduced 
to his Excellency, Sir Francis, on the part of the government, 
at once explained to the Regent, that every accommodation, 
both to himself and his suite, would be most gladly rendered. 
Sir Francis explained to his Excellency, that catriages, for the 
conveyance of himself and suite to town were in readiness. 
His Excellency, however, declined the offer, having pre- 
viously arranged to embark in a small above-bridge steamer 
for Hungerford Wharf, where the carriages of the ambas- 
sador would be in attendance to receive him. His Excel- 
lency added, that he wished his visit to be as private as possible. 
His Excellency, who appeared to be in remarkably good health 
and spirits, conversed in the French language for some time 
with Sir Francis Collier, and took occasion to express to that 
gallant officer, in the most unmeasured terms, his gratitude for 
the extreme kindness he had experienced from the British au- 
thorities, from the moment he placed his foot on board the 
Malabar ship-of-war. The Duchess of Victoria and the Lady 
Eladia Espartero (the Regent's daughter), also expressed their 
acknowledgments. Dispatches were immediately forwarded 
to London, announcing the Regent's arrival at Woolwich. 
Lord Bloomfield, Commandant of the Royal Arsenal, arrived 
at the dockyard shortly after twelve o'clock, and went off to 
pay his respects to his Excellency. Shortly before two o’clock 
the Waterman Company’s steamer (No. 9. ) went alongside the 
Prometheus for the purpose of receiving his Excellency and 
suite ; aud having taken the whole of them on board, at once 
proceeded to Hungerford Wharf, where carriages were in 
waiting to convey the noble exiles to Mivart’s Hotel. The 
following is a correct list of the noblemen and officers who 
have arrived by the Prometheus : — His Highness the Duke of 
Victoria, Regent of Spain; Her Highness the Duchess of 
Victoria; the Lady Eladia Espartero; his Excellency Don A. 
Van Halen, Count of Peracamps; his Excellency Don Ag. 
Noqueras, Minister of War; his Excellency Don P. Gomez 
de la Lerno, Minister of the Interior; Don Juan Locarte, 
srigadier-General; Don Fernando Batereche, Inspector of 
Medicine; Don Celestino Garcia, Military Intendant; Don 
Cyrariano Monterimo, Secretary to his Highness the Regent; 
Don Juan Mendidagoitia, Secretary to the Minister of the In- 
terior, ‘The military officers accompanying his Excellency are 
— Don Pedro Talcon, Don Rafael Mendicate, Don Ventura 
Barcairtigni, Don Miguel Conde de Ibornui, Don Blas Orio, 
Don Francisco Serrano, Don Luciano Marietta, and Don 
Bainon Merodiuno. The only servants in attendance are three 
males and one female domestic, 


here this morning. 


THE MURDER OF COLONEL STODDARTAND CAPTAIN 
CONOLLY. 

The following particulars, which possess a melancholy in- 
terest, have been furnished to the “ Times” by an Eastern 
correspondent. The narrative is that of Saahel Mahomed, 
who says, I am the son of Cazee Mahomed Hassan, of Herat, 
one of the principal persons of that city: we are the family 
whose lives Major Todd bought for 10,000 tomans from Yar 
Mahomed, when the former quitted Herat. Major Todd di- 
rected me to join Captain Conolly, then on the road to Meroe, 
proceeding to Khiva and Koghan, and deliver to him 2000 
ducats. We resided seven months in Khiva. Capt. Conolly 
then sent me to Cabul to Sir William M‘Naghten with im- 
portant despatches and messages. Shortly after my arrival in 
Cabul, Sir W. M‘Naghten told me it was necessary that I 
should return to Khiva to inform Captain Conolly that he was 
to remain in Khiva and not proceed to Koghan, on account of 
the expected attack of Persia on Khiva. When I reached 
Meroe fourteen or fifteen months ago, I found that Captain 
Conolly had left Khiva and gone to Koghan. I became 
grievously ill, and the Khan of Khiva ordered me to be con- 
veyed in a camel litter to Khiva, where I delivered my letters 
and presents, and remained upwards of two months waiting for 
orders from Captain Conolly, who the Khan told me had given 
him a promise to return to Khhis. Captain Conolly then ob- 
tained leave from the Ameer for me to join him in Bokhara, 
which the Khan permitted me to do, and gave me presents, 
Saying, at the same time, that Captain Conolly had committed 
a great error by going to Bokhara, where he would be treated 
like Colonel Stoddart. The Khan had a great regard for Cap- 
tain Conolly, and expressed great regret at his having left 
Khiva. Ido not know the cause of Captain Conolly’s quitting 
that city, but I suspect it was owing to an intrigue of the 
Mokter or Vizier. When I reached the Bokhara frontier, the 
commander told me that two days before my arrival (about the 
middle of December, 1841), the Ameer had seized and con- 
fined Colonel Stoddart and Captain Conolly, and that I could 
not proceed without further orders. He placed a guard over 
me. Five days afterwards, orders arrived that I should be sent 
to Bokhara. We reached the city in two days about sunrise ; 
an hour afterwards I was carried before the Ameer. I saluted 
him with “ Allah-ho-akbar;” he looked at me for about a 
minute, but said nothing; and on his making a signal with his 
head, I was carried off. They put me in confinement in a 
comfortable place, and treated me well. I was under the 
charge of the Topchi Bashi; so too were Colonel Stoddart and 
Captain Conolly, and Allahdad Khan, Schah Soojah’s envoy, 
who were in confinement in his harem, and were then well 
treated. My servants (seven in number), and the servants of 
Captain Conolly (thirty-three in number), were imprisoned in 
the Seeah Chah, or black well. — The black well is the prison 
for criminals. It is a circular well, seventeen feet deep, and 
twenty-one feet in diameter; it has a brick roof with a hole in 
it, and criminals are lowered down by a rope. — I used to 
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Indeed, when friends or lovers part, there is no 
excuse for not mutually possessing the “cherished image.” 
We commend to all visitors the excellent taste of Mr. Hogg, 
who superintends the establishment, as to the disposition of the 
dress and position, as much depends upon the judicious oppo- 


communicate secretly with the gentlemen. I was very ill 
and the Ameer sent me a doctor. After twenty days he 
sent two painters, and ordered me to make a plan of Herat. 
A week afterwards the Ameer sent for me at night. He 
was seated on the ground in a small room, with two servants 
in attendance. He forced me to sit down, as I was ill. He 
asked how I, the son of a Cazee, could serve the English ? He 
then spoke of the events in Cabul, and of the insurrection 
there. It was the disasters in Cabul which induced the Ameer 
to confine the two officers. Thirty days or so subsequently; 
about the beginning of Moharem (middle of February), tw 
men came into my room, and stripped me of all my good 
clothes, and shoved me out of the room; and, at the same time, 
Allahdad Khan appeared under charge of two other men. 
The Ameer was looking out of a window. ‘They took us to 
the top of a hill, outside the citadel, but within the city, and 
called fora rope. I thought they were going to kill us, but 
this was the black well; and I was greatly rejoiced to find that 
the rope was only wanted to lower us down, which was done. 
We found there Yoosoof, Captain Conolly’s Greek, and six 
others of his servants. The other people, being Captain Co- 
nolly’s servants, Allahdad Khan’s, and mine, amounting to 
about fifty-five persons, who had hitherto been confined in the 
well, with about twenty-five or thirty criminals, in all eighty 
persons, had been previouslyremoved from the well, where they 
were packed one on the top of the other. The necessary was 
in the same place, and it was removed every fifteen days. The 
floor was, beyond measure, damp. I had no clothes except 4 
cotton shirt and trousers, though it was deep winter, and I was 
very ill from fever and ague; but one of Captain Conolly’s 
servants gave me a cloth coat, which saved my life. Our food 
was a small piece of bread in the morning, and the same at 
night. Up to this time the two gentlemen remained in the 
same place of confinement in the harem of the Topchi Bashi. 
— We remained for two months without any change, and 
without any communication with Colonel Stoddart and Cap- 
tain Conolly. The Ameer then went to Koghan in the be- 
ginning of Rebbee-ool-Kovel (the middle of April), having 
first liberated Captain Conolly’s servants who were in the well. 
Thus Allahdad Khan, I, and Yoosoof, were the only persons 
living there, besides the criminals; but our food was increased 
abundantly by an allowance given by Captain Conolly, and 
permitted by the Ameer. 

The Ameer returned in less than two months, about the end 
of Rebbee-ool- Akhir (the last day of this month was the 10th 
of June). ‘Three days afterwards we three were hauled out 
of the well, and Allahdad Khan and { were chained together 
by the neek. Allahdad Khan told me to say the Killemeh, 
for that they were going to put us to death. Yoosoof was 
chained with a Hindoo, a highwayman, and a man who had 
killed his father. ‘hey took us in this way through the bazaars 
to the citadel, and made us halt at a place where the Ameer 
looked at us. They took the chains from Allahdad Khan’s 
neck and mine, and led Yoosoof and the other three prisoners 
out of the citadel and killed them. I saw their bodies half an 
hour afterwards. The Hindoo was killed first, and then Yoo- 
soot, who told the executioner to sharpen his knife that he 
might not suffer pain. He then raised his hands and eyes to- 
wards heaven, and his throat was cut. This one of the spec- 
tators told me. ‘This happened on Friday, the 30th of Rebbee- 
ool-Akhir (the 10th of June). Yoosoof, while in the well, 
had become a Mussulman to escape the ill-treatment of the 
criminals, who would give him nothing to eat. He was not 
circumcised, but he said the Killemeh. — Allahdad Khan and 
I were told we were at liberty to go where we pleased. 

I went to live with the Ameer’s Vizier’s father, who was a 
merchant and a good man, who pitied my condition. He gave 
me lodging, food, and clothing, anda Candahar merchant of my 
acquaintance gave me fifteen ducats. My five horses and two 
hired camels, and all my property, consisting of Cashmere 
shawls, gold hilted sword, and gold hilted dagger, and about 
200 tomans in ready money, amounting in all to about 1000 
ducats, were seized and confiscated by the Ameer, besides about 
450 ducats, value of Government presents, which I was con- 
veying to Captain Conolly. 

I'he next morning a secret message came from Captain Co- 
nolly, saying that he had heard that I and Allahdad Khan had 
been killed, and that he was full of anxiety. The same day 
another message came ordering me to remain in Bokhara, that 
an English gentleman (Mr, ‘'homson) had gone to Khiva, and 
that he (Captain Conolly) had contrived to send Hoossein 
Leng, the Heratoe, to Khiva. When I afterwards went to 
Khiva I found that Hoossein had actually gone to Khiva, but 
had arrived after the departure of Mr. Thomson. 

On Sunday or Monday the Ameer sent to Colonel Stoddart 
and Captain Conolly certain letters from Cabul, which had got 
into the Ameer’s possession seven or nine months before, the 
contents of which the Ameer desired to know. This I heard 
from Syed Hoossein, the brother of the Topchi Bashi, who had 
charge of the two officers. ‘lhe Ameer sent at the same time 
a message that he would free them in a few days, and told them 
to be of good heart. On Tuesday, at night, their quarters were 
entered by several men, who stripped them, and carried them 
off to prison ; but I do not know whether it was to the black well 
or some other. In stripping Colonel Stoddart a lead pencil 
was found in the lining of his coat, and some papers in his 
waist. These were taken to the Ameer, who gave orders that 
Colonel Stoddart should be beaten with heavy sticks until he 
disclosed who brought the papers, and to whom he wrote. He 
was most violently beaten, but he revealed nothing; he was 
beaten repeatedly for two or three days. On Friday the 8th oF 
Sth (the 7th) of Jemmadec-ool-Eovel (17th of June), the 
Ameer gave orders that Colonel Stoddart should be killed 10, 
the presence of Captain Conolly, who was to be offered life 1 
he would become a Mabomedan. In the afternoon they were 
taken outside the prison into the street, {which is a kind 0 
small square. ‘Their hands were tied across in front. Many 
people assembled to behold the spectacle. Their graves ver 
dug before their eyes. Colonel Stoddart exclaimed aloud oe 
the cruelty and tyranny of the Ameer. His head was then cu 
off with a knife. 

The chief executioner then turned to Captain Conolly, and 
said — “ The Ameer spares your life if you will become a Mus- 
sulman.” Captain Conolly answered, * Colonel Stoddart has 
been a Mussulinan for three years, and you have killed him; 
you killed Yoosoof too. 1 will not be a Mussulman, and 1 aid 
ready to die.” Saying which he stretched forth his neck. Hi 
head was then cut off. 

Their bodies were interred in the graves which had been dvg, 
and I myself have seen the spot and the small hillocks whic 
mark the place. : : 

One of the executioners gave me the foregoing relation, 
morcover, he offered to bring me the heads, if I chose, that 
might take them with me; but I refused this offer. 

I remained ten days in Bokhara after the death of the hs 
gentlemen, with the good Oozbell merchant, named Eesbaras 
kazee; he had given the thirty-three servants of Captain © 
nolly and my servants food and clothes. f the 

The cause, as I said before, of the Ameer’s treatment 0 e 
two officers was the events in Cabul. In addition to this nn 
day I was liberated from the black well, a letter arrived It 
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Cabul to the Ameer, sealed by Akhbar Khan, the brother of 
f lahdad Khan, the chiefs and moollahs of Cabul, stating that 
ey had slain the greater part of the English, and that as he 
ad feared to kill the two Englishmen who were his prisoners, 
e had better give them to the writers of the letter; but that 
lahdad Khan was guiltless, as he had gone to Bokhara by 
„e orders of Schah Soojah. This Jetter made a deep impres- 
sion upon the Ameer. The object of it was to procure the li- 
Tation of Allahdad, and it was he who told me that such a 
etter had arrived. 

q d thought it the best plan to leave Bokhara perfectly quiet. 

i. pare set out on foot, with one servant who had remained 
okhara, 
SPORTING. 

, The racing rays which form the materiel of our northern 
lights are fast drawing into a focus. Egham and York meetings 
äre over, and with the solitary exception of Warwick, there will 
Not be another of any account before Doncaster. It would 
Seem, however, that all enlightenment as regards the leading 
vent to be there disposed of, is looked upon as matter of super- 
ovation. The St. Leger, often (far too often) as it has 
a ready been treated as a foregone conclusion, was never yet in 
its [present category. Never till now had man’s confidence 
why not credulity?) gone the length of making a horse the 

avourite against the field six weeks antecedent to the event, at 
< to 1 on him. Such has been Cotherstone’s fortune; and 
Should the issue crown the hopes of his friends, then has he, 
pord all steeds of modern times, been born to good luck. 

uring the last ten years how many have appeared with almost 
Milar prestige! Plenipotentiary, infinitely a better public 

Morse than Cotherstone, was sent to Doncaster to win as matter 

Course. When he was beaten in a canter, they found out 

at it was because his trainer knew nothing of his business ; 

ut he brought him out rather cleverly at Epsom. Epirus, in 

837, in Scott’s stable, was started, and declared to be impos- 
we to beat; he contrived it, however, by falling down, and 

arly doing for his jockey; and a sporting writer, in his re- 
port of the race, concluded his account of the mishap thus : — 

cott, I fear, will be long ere he recovers from his fractured 

Shoulder ; never more shall we see him ride in public, he having 

termined to retire from the profession.” In 1839, Charles XT1., 

acked at 7 to 4 on him, ran a dead heat with Euclid, 12 to 1 
against him; and had not Scott ridden Charles, the second heat 
Would probably have terminated more unsatisfactorily than the 

irst, Next vear the winner was Launcelot; the less we analyse 

le cause the better. ‘Then comes 1840, another certainly, for 
€y laid good odds that Coronation won. But he didnot; and 
len they said, “ Ah! if he’d been in Scott's stable, there would 
ave been no such mistake.” ‘The next year, 1842, brought its 
Certain winner in the person of one of Scott's lot. “ Attila was 

a stone better than Don John; there was no need of going to 

e course to look at him cantering over: the race was as good 
as finished.” Attila was the greatest “ mistake,” so to put per- 
Sons for things, probably ever made on the turf. He had been 
Jeaten a few weeks before at Goodwood, and at Doncaster 
Came out a broken-hearted horse, never afterwards worth a 
Shilling, Surely, bad all proper precautions been taken, this 
Mistake had not occurred. It cannot be asserted that his 

eger chance was a * mistake” in consequence of the strong 
Tunning made with him in the early part of the race, because, 
When he ran for the cup on the day but one following, his 
attempt was still worse. 

The chapter of Doncaster accidents is thus written, that “all 
Who run (or begin) may read.” But a fortnight now separates 
Us from the great northern issue, and therefore we deem it con- 
Yenient to put these facts prominently forward. Men in their 
eagerness cease to remember, or in their prejudice remember 
to forget them. Cotherstone has now been in training since 

he commencement of the season, without any “ letting down” 
to help him. He may win; but better than he is could not; and 
the price he now quotes in the market is one at which we are 
Not justified in backing him, or ‘any horse that ever saw the 
ight, either by reason or experience. Such is our opinion of 

le status in quo of the great Doncaster St. Leger for 1843, 

> 


Cuarnam. — A review of siege operations will take place on 
Tuesday, the 29th of August, in which the Royal Engineer 
stablishment, under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Sir 
*Trederick Smith, will be assisted by the garrison of Chatham. 

he works on the left of Chatham Lines will be the point of 
attack, and several mines will be fired in that position. A 
Military bridge will also be formed in the River Medway, and 
a submarine explosion for the purpose of destroying a sunken 
Tock, will close the proccedings of the day. 

Father Mathew still continues his labours. On Monday he 
Was at Greenwich, on ‘Tuesday at Deptford, and on Wednes- 
day Westminster became the scene of his exertions. The 
Spot selected for the proceedings was a spacious plot of ground, 

e property of the Marquis of Westminster, situate on the 
Western side of Vauxhall Bridge, and immediately adjoining the 
Southern wall of the General Penitentiary, Millbank, Mr. 

ubitt, the Noble Marquis’s agent, having granted permission. 

t the conclusion of the proceedings, it was stated that about 

200 took the pledge during the day. 

A new line of railway is now in contemplation to join the 
Brighton railway at Croydon. It is proposed to issue from 

© Greenwich railway, near Deptford, and from thence to pass 
through Lewisham, Southend, Eltham, Addiscombe, and Brom- 
€y, ultimately falling into the Brighton Railway at its junc- 
tlon with the Croydon. The estimated cost is 300,000/. 


oxen) FR MTD MTTS 
COURT CIRCULAR. 

On Monday morning the Prince de Joinville and the Duke d’Aumale 
arrived at Woolwich by the Archimede and Napoleon French war steam- 
ers on a visit to her Majesty. They were suitably received, and pro- 
Ceeded at once to Windsor. : ar 

On Tuesday, her Majesty and his Royal Highness Prince Albert, ac- 
Companied by his Royal Highness le Prince de Joinville and Je Duc 
d Aumale, walked, unattended, from the Castle to St. George’s Chapel, 
Where they were received by the Dean of Windsor and the Rev. R. B. 
wopford. The illustrious party remained about a quarter of an hour 
7 ‘thin the sacred edifice, which is now under a state of thorough repair, 

ud afterwards walked back to the Castle. 

fs On Wednesday Her Majesty and Prince Albert, at half-past two, ac- 
OMpanied by the Countess of Dunmore, took their departure from the 
astle for town, under an escort of the Ist Life Guards. The Royal 
tY proceeded to the Slough station, and from thence by special train to 
oft ington. The Prince of Joinville and the Duc d'Aumale took leave 
W ‘er Majesty and the Prince on Tuesday night, and left the castle on 
wednesday at a quarter to seven for town, proceeding by the Great 

estern Railway, preparatory to their re-embarkation. 
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UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
pe he Queen has nominated the Rev. George Pocock, B.C. L., to the 
egpetual curacy of St. Paul’s Chapel, St. Marylebone, vacant by the 
ŝignation of the Rev. John Hobart Caunter. 
> XForD.— The Rey. R. W. Hippisley has been presented to the rec- 
RA of Stowe-on-the-Wold, Gloucestershire ; patron, H. Hippesley, Esq. 
ye Rev, James Robertson, of Pembroke College, has been elected mas- 
nage! St. Paul’s School, Portsea, The Rev. Edward Pedder, of Brazen- 
ter S College, has been appointed to the curacy of St. T homas s. Lancas- 
the The Lord Bishop of Hereford has instituted the Rev. S. Dupre to 
vicarage of Highley, Shropshire ; the Rev. Thomas Powell to the 


vicarage of Dorstone, Herefordshire ; and the Rev. John Williams to the 
rectory of Thornbury, Herefordshire. 
CAMBRIDGE. — The Rev. William Hall, M.A., and the Rev. Francis 
Sheppard, M. A., have just been elected senior fellows of Clare Hall. 
APPOINTMENTS. — The Rev. Alfred Pyne, B.A., of St. Peter’s College, 


to the vicarage of Roydon, Essex. The Rev. Thomas Thorogood Up- 
wood, M.A., of Clare Hall, to the vicarage of Terrington St. Clements, 
Norfolk. The Rev. John Bowes Bunce, B.A., of Clare Hall, to the cu- 
racy of Bridekirk, Cumberland. The Rev. J. W. Holmes, M.A., of Clare 
Hail, to the perpetual curacy of New Mill, Yorkshire. The Rev. Ed- 
ward Jowett. B.A., of Caius College, to the perpetual curacy of Carlton 
Islebeck, or Niniott, near Thirsk, in the arch. diocese of York. The Rev. 
John Umpleby, B.A., of Queen's College, to the perpetual curacy of Bol- 
ton Abbey, Devonshire. The Rey. William Highton, M.A., of St. John’s 
College, to the perpetual curacy of Christ Church, Tean, Staffordshire. 
The Rev. Joshua Waltham, B.A., of St. John’s College, to the perpetual 
curacy of Out Raweliffe, Lancashire. EE 

UNiversiry or Lonpon.— Bachelor of Medicine (first examination, 
1843). — Examination for honours. — Anatomy and physiology: A. Jack- 
son (exhibition and gold medal), University College; B. L. Jemmett 
(gold medal); King’s College ; J. Hakes, University College ; P. Redfern, 
Queen's College, Edinburgh ; B. M. Eyre, University College ; N. H. 
Littleton, University College. — Chemistry: J. Hakes (exhibition and 
gold medal), University College; B. L. Jemmett, King’s College ; N. H. 
Littleton, University College. — Materia Medica and Pharmaceutical 
Chemistry: J. Hakes (exhibition and gold medal), University College 5 
P. Redfern (gold medal), Queen’s College, Edinburgh ; B. L. Jemmett, 
King’s College; A. Jackson, University College; N. A. Littleton, Uni- 
versity College. 


INTELLIGENCE, 


Portsmoutn. — The Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty will visit 
this port on Monday, on official business, and to attend her Majesty on 
her embarkation on board the royal yacht, at this or any adjacent port. 
In all probability their Lordships will accompany her Majesty to Ply- 
mouth in one of the Admiralty steamers, 

‘The Caledonia, 120, Capt. A. Milne, with the flag of Admiral Sir David 
Milne, has left the harbour at Plymouth, and gone into the Sound. 

The ships at present In Plymouth Sound are the Warspite, 50, Capt. 
Lord John Hay; Inconstant, 36, Capt. C. Freemantle ; and Volage, 26, 
Capt. Sir W. Dickson. The Dolphin (brigantine), Lieut. Com. O. R. 
Hoare, has gone into the harbour. 

Ship at Spithead. — Modeste, 18. F 

Ships in harbour. — St. Vincent, Victory, Excellent, Eurydice, Talbot, 
and Fearless steamer. 

Troops ror INDIA — CHATHAM, Aug. 21, — The following regiments 
have been selected from the provisional battalion by Colonel ‘Thomas 
Weare, K.H., to furnish reinforcements for India:—The 2d Foot Queen’s 
Royals, 4th King’s Own, 17th, 31st, 39th, 63d. The 4th and 63d_under- 
went a general inspection before the commandant Sir ‘Thomas Wilshire, 
K.C.B. They consisted of 68 rank and file of the 4th, and 28 rank and 
file of the 63d. These two detachments marched from this garrison this 
morning, accompanied by the drums and fifes of the provisional battalion, 
for Gravesend, where they embarked from the Ordnance wharf on board 
the ship Vernon for Madras. The troops are under the command of 
Captain Crawley, of the 63d regiment, with Lieutenant Bowky, 63d, and 
Ensign Morris, of the 4th. The remaining detachments are under orders 
to hold themselves in readiness to embark on Friday the 25th inst. The 
2d Queen’s Royals, consisting of 32 rank and file; the 17th, 76 rank and 
file; 3)st, 94 rank and file; and 39th, 36 rank and file; the 3lst and 39th 
proceed to Gravesend, and embark on board the Prince of Wales for Ben- 
gal, under the command of Lieutenant Strachan, Ensign Brown, and 
Assistant Surgeon M'‘Gregor; the three officers are of the 39th regi- 
ment. 


MONEY. 


It is a highly satisfactory fact that, throughout all the manufacturing 
districts, the productive workmen continue to be most employed. This 
improvement is more particularly observable in Manchester, Glasgow, 
and in all those places wherein cotton is the raw material of manufac- 
ture. ‘he demand for cotton goods keeps pace with the production of 
them, and the shipments to Asia, America, and Europe continue to be 
both valuable and large. : 

Considerable shipments of iron, cutlery, and of hardware goods con- 
tinue to be made to Europe, Asia, and to ‘America, and we hope that we 
shall speedily be able to announce the complete restoration of activity in 
this most important department of our industrial pursuits. 

The public sales of colonial wools have gone off, during this week, with 
considerable briskness, and prices are higher. ‘This is proof that the 
woollen manufactures are also in a state of progressive improvement. 

In Mincing Lane, however, there is again a falling away in the weekly 
consumption of several descriptions of colonial produce. The sales of 
sugar are heavy, and the price is fully 1s, per cwt. lower. This circum- 
stance may, however, be attributed to the inferiority of the present fruit 
crop, the preserving of which, in favourable seasons, requires from 8,000 
to 10,000 hogsheads of sugar annually, For tea the weekly demand is 
rather on the increase than otherwise, and prices are generally fairly sup- 
ported. The same may be said of coffee, both of these articles being still 
under their intrinsic value. 

The weather continuing to be rather changeable, during this week, has 
arrested the decline which was in progress in the prices of agricultural 

roduce, throughout the United Kingdom. In Mark Lave, no specu- 

ations at present exist in British-grown wheats, and dry and wet weather 

consequently regulate all the operations of the factors and consumers. 
The state of the forcign corn trade is, however, widely different, for large 
importations are weekly now taking place, chiefly from the Baltic and 
from the north of Europe ; and the quantity still to be received, during 
the remainder of this year, from the same quarter, is expected to be still 
more considerable than that already arrived. This grain has been bought 
abroad on very liberal terms, and under no circumstances can the im- 
porters of it be subjected to pecuniary losses. The prices of corn now 
mainly depend on the weather, and so likewise do the rates of the foreign 
exchanges. Last post day, the demand for foreign bills on the Royal 
Exchange again exceeded the supply of them, and a decline in the rates 
of the foreign exchanges was the consequence. The wet weather like- 
wise operated unfavourably, towards the middle of the week, on the 
British funds. On Thursday consols declined from 94} to 943, and the 
market was without any animation, even after this decline. On the 
Foreign Stock Exchanges no business of the slightest interest was trans- 
acted during the week. Spanish bonds would decline, were sales to any 
amount pressed on the market. Mexican bonds are rather lower, some 
of the late speculators being desirous to realise their profits. Portuguese 
bonds, on the contrary, are rather higher, it being the general opinion 
thata commercial treaty, from which some chance of the regular payment 
of the half-yearly dividends may arise, is about to be ecncluded between 
this country and that portion of the Peninsula. In shares some rather 
extensive business has been done since Monday last, which has caused 
prices to be fairly maintained. We annex the current prices of public 
securities generally throughout the week. 


BRITISH PUBLIC SECURITIES. 


3 per Cent. Consols . - + 943) London Joint Stock Bank . 12 
3 per Cent. Red. . à - 952 Union Bank of London . . 9% 
31 per Cent. Red. . -  . 102% | East India Bonds . . - 70 
34 per Cent. New. . . ` 1014 Exchequer Bills - > 58to60 
Bank of England Stock . - 1824 | Long Annuities . . 12 13-16 
East India Stock. 264 to 265 | Consols for Account . 942 Z 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
French Rentes . 122 ex. 25f. 65c. ; Spanish Threes . , . 264 
Austrian Bonds >. . 114to115 | Colombian Bonds . ETET 
Russia Ditto . . S - 1163 | Chilian 6 per Cents. ` - 100 
Danish Ditto = o | e 87 | Mexican Bonds. 6, 374 
Dutch 24 per Cents. . . 53} | Brazilian Bonds, . - 743 
Dutch 5 per Cents. e . 101} | Belgian Bonds *  « 104} 
Portuguese Bonds - 414 to 42 
SHARES IN PUBLIC COMPANIES, 

London and Birmingham Railway e .  . 223 to 225 

London and Brighton . A aE SERTE oi 

London and Dover Hf a SEN re eae eth err 

Birmingham and Derby Ao ee A ie ee 

Birmingham and Gloucester . . . . . < 53 

Birmingham and Manchester pee eer 

Grand Junction Mal. a Wee beet! sl) oes ce ne) 202 

Great Western . 5 . . . . ‘ . 88 

South Western ` å È . : . z e 65} 

Midland Counties . . . . . . . e 80 

Edinburgh and Glasgow . RA . . © Ol 

Great North of England . . . . . . 664 

North Midland ° e . . . . . . 79 

York and North Midland . . . : : - 102 

Manchester and Liverpool . SN: . . - 205 

Manchester and Leeds oh rh. a ky nt! 

Eastern Counties Scrip : . . . . . 11 


MARKETS. 


F Mark Lane, Friday, August 25. — In consequence of the unsettled 
state of the weather, we had a somewhat improved demand for English 
wheat to day, and, in some instances, an advance on Monday’s quotations, 
of quite ls. per quarter, was obtained for fine qualities. No alteration 
occurred in foreign wheat, owing to the millers being well in stock, and 
to the prospect of a large quantity being in bond at a duty of l4s. per 
quarter. Grinding barley was dull, arising from there being several par- 
cels of fine foreign on sale. There were inquiries for fine qualities of 
malt, which were nearly all cleared off. About 40,009 quarters of oats 
have been received from Ireland, which immense supply caused the prices 
to under 6d. per quarter. Beans, peas, and flour as on Monday. 

ARRIVALS. — Wheat, English, 3340; Irish, 390; Foreign, 18,920. Bar- 
ley, English, 396; Irish, 430; Foreign, 1,750. Oats, English, 4,140; 
Irish, 39,450 ; Foreign, 1,929. Flour, 3.460 sacks. Malt, 1,710 qrs. 

Smirurietp, Friday, August 25.—Into-day’s market, the supply of 
beasts, 200 of which were received by sea trom Scotland, was very 
limited, and of middling quality. For all kinds of beef the demand was 
heavy, and in some instances the quotations had a downward tendency. 
The number of sheep was very scanty, while the sale for them was firm 
on full as good terms as of late. Prime lambs sold at previous rates, but 
the middling and inferior qualities were 2d. to 4d. per 8 lbs. lower. The 
veal trade was steady; but, in pigs, exceedingly little was doing, at 
vnaitered figures. Milch cows sold heavily at from 162, to 20/. 10s. 
each. 

Prices, per 8lbs., to sink the offal:— Coarse and inferior beasts, 
2s. 8d. to 2s. 10d. ; second quality ditto, 3s. 2d. to 3s.4d.; prime large 
oxen, 3s. Gd. to 3s. 8d.; prime Scots, &c., 3s. 10d. to 4s. 3; coarse and 
inferior sheep, 3s. to 3s. 2d.; second quality ditto, 3s. 4d. to 3s. 6d.; 
prime coarse-woolled sheep, 3s.8d. to 3s. 10d.; prime Southdown ditto, 
4s. to 4s.4d.3 large coarse calves, 3s. 8d. to 4s.2d.; prime small ditto, 
4s. 4d. to 4s. Gd.; large hogs, 3s. to 3s. 6d.; neat small porkers, 3s. 8d. 
to 4s. ; lambs, 3s. 6d. to 4s. 10d. ; suckling calves, 18s. to 28s.; and quarter 
old store pigs, 16s. to 22s. each. Beasts, 505; cows, 148; sheep and 
lambs, 9,990 ; calves, 396 ; pigs, 326. 

NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL, Friday. — We had a fair average supply 
of meat here to-day, while the demand rated heavy, on the following 
terms:— Per 8lbs. by the carcase : — Inferior beef, 2s. 6d. to 2s. 8d. ; 
middling ditto, 2s. 104. to 3s.; prime large ditto, 3s. to 3s. 2d. ; prime 
small ditto, 3s. 4d. to 3s. 6Gd.; large pork, 3s. to 3s. 6d. ; inferior mutton, 
3s. to 8s. dd.; middling ditto, 3s. 6d. to 3s. 8d. ; prime ditto, 3s. 10d. to 
4s. 2d.; veal, 3s. Gd. to 4s. Gd.; small pork, 3s. 8d. to 4s.; lamb, 3s. 6d. 
to 4s. 8d. 

Boroven Hop Market, Friday, August 25.—The accounts from the 
plantations being by far more favourable than for some time past, we have 
to report a very heavy demand here, and previous rates are with difficulty 
supported. The duty is now called 140,000/. Pockets, 1842, Wealds 
Al, 8s. to 5l. 18s.; do. Kast Kent, 5l. 18s. to GZ. 16s.; do. Mid. Kent, 
54. 16s. to 6. 5s.; do. Sussex, 5/. 5s. to 52. 15s. Pockets, 1841, Wealds, 
3/.€s. to 32. 18s.; do. East Kent, 4/. 4s. to 42. 16s.; do. Mid. Kent, 3}. lès. 
to 4l. 4s.; do. Sussex, 34. 5s. to 34. 15s. 


SOO 
LONDON GAZETTE.— TUESDAY, Aucusr 15. 


BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. — J. ALLEN, G. ALLEN, and H. ALLEN, Bire 
mingham, drapers. 

BANKRUPTS. — J. C. Orp, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, coal factor. — M. 
H. L. G. CoLNasui, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, printseller. — B. 
MeELMOTH, Yeovil, Somersetshire, victualler. — S. F. Parsons, Pontar- 
dawe, Glamorganshire, iron-founder. — R. CALDECOTT and J. CALDECOTT, 
Manchester, silk-mercers. — J. W. Davis and F. Davis, Liverpool, drug- 


grinders. 
LONDON GAZETTE. — FRIDAY, AvGusT 25. 


Bankrupts. — H. Watsu, Reading, watchmaker. — W. Burt, Harrow 
Road, Paddington, lodging-house-keeper.—J. and W. Jupp, Romsey, 
Southampton, mealmen.—J. and T. R. Rosson, St. Martin’s Lane, 
organ-builders.— J. ATKINs, Shoreditch, tobacconist.—J. Prior, Bed- 
fordshire, statuary. — R. S. CoLPITTS, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, grocer. — 
J. B. Pow, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, ship-broker,. — W. CHEswATH, New- 
ton, Cheshire, brewer. — A. CUNNINGHAM, Bolton, Lancashire, provisica- 
dealer. —C. B. BUCHANAN and W. CUNNINGHAM, Liverpool, merchants. 
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ETRTES, MARRIAGES, & DEBATES 
intns. — On the 2lst of August, at the Rectory, Highclere, the lad 

Pee Rev. R. Macdonald Caunter, of a daughter a At Gibraltar, the 
lady of Lieutenant-Colonel Brown, commanding 1st battalion Royal 
Regiment, of a daughter. — At Blagdon, Newcastle-on-Tyne, on the 20th 
of August, Lady Ridley, of a son. 

Marriep. — On the 22d inst., at Weybridge, Surrey, Andrew Doyle, 
Esq., of the Inner Temple, to Louisa, youngest daughter of Sir John 
Easthope, Bart., M.P. | 

Diep. — At the Mauritius, in returning from India on account of his 
health, aged 30, the Rev. Arthur Leighton Irwin, M.A., of Caius College, 
Cambridge, formerly curate of St. George’s Church, Birmingham, and 
afterwards rector of St. Clements, Norwich. — K. T. Buggy, Esq., editor 
of the “ Belfast Vindicator,” expired, after a few days’ illness, in that 
town, on Friday. Mr. Buggy was a very prominent political character on 
the repeal side, and took an active part at the memorable Carlow election, 
when Col. Bruen defeated Mr. O’Connell by a majority of five. 
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THE CHINESE COLLECTION, HYDE PARK CORNER. 
IEIS UNIQUE COLLECTION consists of objects ex- 

A clusively Chinese, and surpasses in extent and grandeur any similar 
display in the known world. The SPACIOUS SALOON is 225 feet: in 
length, and is crowded with rare and interesting specimens of vertu. 

The Collection embraces upwards of SIXTY FIGURES AS LARGE 
AS LIFE, portraits from nature, appropriately attired in their native 
costume, from the MANDARIN of the highest rank to the wandering 
mendicant ; also MANY THOUSAND SPECIMENS in Natural History 
and Miscellaneous Curiosities, the whole illustrating the appearance, 
manners, Customs, and social life of more than 

THREE HUNDRED MILLION CHINESE. 
Open from Ten till Ten. 
Admittance, 2s. 6d. ; Children under Twelve, ls. 
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OST, on Saturday, August 5., between All Souls Church, 

Langham Place, and Grove End Road, St. John’s Wood, a GOLD 

and SILVER PENCIL CASE, with a topaz seal. . Whoever will take 

the same to 4. Pemberton Row, Gough Square, Fleet Street, shall receive 
a REWARD of TEN SHILLINGS. 


Now ready, 1 vol., small 8vo., 7s. 6d. cloth, with a Map and Twenty 
Tllustrations, 


APE OF GOOD HOPE AND EASTERN PRO- 
VINCE OF ALGOA BAY ; with Statistics of the Colony. By J. 
C. CHASE, Esq., a settler of 1820, secretary to the “ Society for Explor- 
ing Central Africa ;” author of a Map of the Colony, &c. Edited by 
JOS. S. CHRISTOPHERS. 
Pelham Richardson, 23. Cornhill, London. 


This day is published, in post 8vo., cloth elegant, price 9s., 


RUNS AND OLD TREES, associated with memorable 
Events in English History. By MARY ROBERTS, Author of 
“ The Progress of Creation, considered with reference to the present 
Condition of the Earth,” ‘‘ Conchologist’s Companion,” &c. With 
Illustrations from Designs by GiLgerr, engraved by FouKarp. 

London: Harvey and Darton, Gracechurch Street. 


Elegantly bound, price One Guinea, 
HINA, — ITS SCENERY, See ee es Ene 
CIAL HABITS, &c., Illustrated. Containing 1 hirty-three ig y 
finished Engravings. The Drawings by THOMAS ALLOM, Esq. 
Historical Notices by the Rev. G. N. WRIGHT, M.A. 


“ A work which seems likely to show us what the natural beauties of 


China really are ; how gorgeous are its edifices, and how singular the cus- 
toms of its people.” — Morning Herald. 
Fisher, Son, and Co., London. 


In One Shilling Monthly Numbers, 
THE PEOPLE’S EDITION OF THE WOMEN OF 

ENGLAND, — their Social Duties and Domestic Habits, &e. &c. 
By Mrs. ELLIS. Every number embellished with a highly-finished En- 
graving on steel. 

“If we could have our own way, every family should possess a copy. 
Husbands, especially young husbands, should buy it for their wives; fa- 
thers for their daughters; brothers for their sisters.” — Methodist Maga- 
zine. 

Fisher, Son, and Co., London. Sold by their Agents t hroughout the 

~ Kingdom. 


LA MERT ON NERVOUS DEBILITY, &c. 
Just published, Seventh Edition, price 2s. 6d., or free by post for 3s. 6d., 


ELF-PRESERVATION: a popular Essay on Nervous 


Debility, General Weakness, Indigestion, Lowness of Spirits, Mental ` 


Irritability, and Insanity; with Practical Observations on their Causes, 
Treatment, and Cure. 

By SAMUEL LA MERT, Consulting-Surgeon, 9. Bedford Street, 

Bedford Square, London, 

Matriculated Member of the University of Edinburgh, Honorary Member 
of the London Hospital Medical Society, Licentiate of Apothecaries’ Hall, 
London, &c. J 

Published by the Author, and sold in London by S. Gilbert, 51. and 52. 
Paternoster Row; Field, 65. Quadrant; Jackson, 130. New Bond Street ; 
Gordon, 146. Leadenhall Street ; and by all Booksellers. : i 

“ The design of this work will be tolerably obvious from its title, and 
we cordially recommend the author and his book to all who are suffering 
from nervous debility and general weakness. Mr. La Mert has treated 
the subject in a very scientific and intelligible manner.” — Wakefield 


Journal. Spe Be ee 
At home every day till Three, and from Five till Eight. 


ANKLIBANON IRON WORKS, BAZAAR, 

58. Baker Street, Portman Square, Wholesale and Retail, for the 

Sale of General Furnishing Ironmongery — Kitchen Cooking Vessels — 

Stoves and Kitchen Ranges — Fenders and Fire Irons — Baths — Plated 

Wares, British Plate— Paper Maché and Iron Tea-trays —Tea-urns — 
Wire Trellis Work, &c.— for Cash only, at prices. 


THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
247. and 249. REGENT STREET. 
(Established by W. C. Jay and Co. for the sale of Mourning exclusively.) 


[HE inconvenience of proceeding from Shop to Shop for 

the various articles reqaired in mourning is entirely obviated by a 
visit to this Establishment, where every description of Dress, of the best 
quality, can be purchased on the most reasonable terms. Mourning silks 
of every shade and texture; printed muslins, &c. &c. The Show Rooms 
are replete with all the novelties in Millinery and Widows’ Mourning that 
modern taste has introduced. 


247. and 249. Regent Street, Two Doors from Oxford Street. 


UPERB NOVELTIES in PAPIER MACHE, at 
MECHI’S, No. 4. Leadenhall Street, London. — A visit to his esta- 
blishment will prove that there is not in London another such stock of 
elegancies. They consist of ladies’ tables, envelope cases, netting boxes, 
companions, cabinets, jewel cases, workboxes, dressing cases, tea caddies, 
hand and pole screens, card racks, table inkstands, regency writing desks, 
portfolios, playing card and visiting card cases, cigar and bottle cases, note 
and cake baskets ; also an assortment of needle cases, in pearl and tor- 
toise shell ; silver and gold pencil cases, penholders, and other articles, 
suitable for presents. Inventor of the patent castellated tooth-brush. 


LMOST INCREDIBLE. — GILDING. — The instant 


revival of the original lustre of Gilding by merely sponging the 
surface with Upton’s Gold Detergent, and the entire removal of fly spots, 
at the cost of a few pence for a large gilt frame, is certainly almost incre- 
dible, and claims ocular proof. This proof Upton and Co. offer to add, 
and are willing to give, free of charge, on any gilt frame brought to 33. 
George Street. Hours daily, 11 till 5. Specimens may also be seen with- 
out solicitation to purchase. Upton and Co., Lamp Manufacturers, &c., 
33. George Street, Hanover Square, and 66. Basinghall Street, City. 
N.B. Gold Detergent, 2s. 6d. per bottle ; Lacquer and Bronze, ls. 6d. ; 
Lamp (interior), 1s.4d. The trade supplied on liberal terms. 


M OSLEY’S METALLIC PENS. The decided supe- 

riority of these Pens has long been acknowledged by the Public, 
and Mosley and Co., by anxiously embracing every opportunity of im- 
proving their manufacture, have at length brought them to such a state 
of perfection as utterly to defy competition. M. and Co., in returning 
thanks for the very liberal support they have received, would beg at the 
same time to observe, that as few persons can write with the same de- 
scription of Pen, they have manufactured a great variety of kinds, by which 
means every description of writer can be suited. R 

Mosley’s Pens are sold by all Stationers and other respectable Pen- 
dealers throughout the kingdom ; and wholesale at No. 8. Hatton Garden, 
London. 


ROFESSOR BROWNE’S VENTILATING INVI- 
SIBLE PERUKE so closely resembles the real head of hair, 
that sceptics and connoisseurs have pronounced it the most perfect aud 
extraordinary invention of the day. The great advantage of this novel 
and unique peruke is, its being made without sewing or weaving Callses 
its appearance so closely to resemble the natural hair, both in lightness 
and natural appearance, as to defy detection ; its texture being so beauu- 
ful, so porous, aud so free, that in all cases of perspiration evaporation is 
unimpeded, and the great evils of all other perukes entirely avoided. The 
sceptic and connoisseur are alike invited to inspect this novel and beauti- 
ful peruke, and the peculiar method of fitting the head, at the sole in- 
ventor and manufacturer’s, F. Browne, 47. Fenchurch Street, between 
Mark Lane and Mincing Lane. 


SUPERIOR LOOKING GLASSES AND SPLENDID GiLT 
PICTURE FRAMES. 
HARLES M‘LEAN, 78. FLEET STREET, opposite 
the *t Dispatch” newspaper office, respectfully informs the Trade, 
Artists, Upholsterers, and the Public that they can be zupplied with 
LOOKING GLASSES and PICTURE FRAMES, of the very best 
manufacture, at prices never hitherto attempted. — May be had gratis, 
asd sent free of post to any part of the Kingdom, large Sheets of Draw- 
jugs, representing the exact patterns and prices of 10) different sized 
picture frames, and 120 looking glasses, elegantly ornamented with de- 
signs made expressly for this manufactory. The trade supplied with 
frames in the compo. Fancy wood frames and mouldings, «nd room bor- 
derings. O'd frames repaired and re-gilt. Glasses re-silvered. 30,009 
frames kept seasoned for immediate delivery. Ali goods not approved of 
in three months taken back, and money returned. 
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WOOD’S CIGAR ESTABLISHMENT. 
City. EDWIN 


agent in Havannah, and consigned direct to the advertiser : 
the first qualities from all the most approved manufacturers. 


Genuine Havannahs . A - 18s. 
Superior ditto : A . e s 228. 
The finest imported A ; . 26s. 
Genuine old Principes d 3 » 24s. 
Government Manillas : ; oui 2l¢. 
British Havannahs k A - lis. to-16s. 
Ditto Cheroots A : a $ » 93.to 12s. 
The far-famed old Cubas . à A eal 28. 


rior to any other house in the trade. 


miles of London daily.—69. King William Street, City. 


BURTON are induced to solicit 


very great care having been taken to combine extreme 
boring of the barrels, with exquisite workmanship in finishing. 


sole view of getting an exorbitant price for an assumed superiority. 
A single barrel Gun . - 18s. usually charged 2 gs. 


Ditto with patent breech . + 24s. —- i gs. 
Do. twisted barrel and patent breech 28s. — 3° gs. 
A double barrel Gun, twisted barrel, 

and patent breech . £ - 58s. _ 5 gs. 
Do. do. do. superior . 90s. — 9 gs. 


Single Guns to 44. 15s. Double do. to 132. 


&e. &e. in great variety. | Guns, &c. for exportation. 
Rippon and Burton, Wells Street, Oxford Street. — Established 1820. 


(CAR ESTABLISHMENT, 69. King William Street, 


] WOOD begs to inform the admirers of a Genuine 
Havannah Cigar, that they will find at this establishment the largest and 
choicest assortment in London, selected with great care by an experienced 


comprising 


An inspection of the stock is respectfully solicited, when it will be evi- 
dent that the advantages offered, both in quality and price, are far supe- 
Goods delivered free within ten 


S A T 
(5 UNS and RIFLES.—To BUYERS of GUNS. — 

From the extravagant prices that have ever been asked for guns, &c. 
under the pretence of their being of superior capabilities, RIPPON and 
b Sportsmen and others to inspect their 
extensive assortment of Guns, Pistols, and Rifles, which have all been 
made under their immediate direction, expressly for the London trade, 
accuracy in the 
0 In saying 
that all their firearms bear the proof mark of Government, Rippon and 
Burton would impress the minds of sportsmen with the fact (which they 
presume will not be denied), that no guns can by any possibility be sub- 
jected to a more severe test than theirs have been, and that all assevera- 
tions as to the extra virtues of high priced guns, &c. are made with the 


Mahogany cases fitted, with cleaning tackle, shot pouch, powder flask, 


[BRITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 


1. Princes Street, Bank, London. 


dented success. 
Parties interested therein on the Lives of others. 


Property in Revers ionawhich can by no other means be realised. 
or Instance, the case ol a person at the age of Thirty, who by th 
ment of 82. 3s. 4d. to the Britannia Life As a Nbe 


saving of Eight Shillings weekly in his expenditure. 


he can bequeath or dispose of in any way he may think proper. 
of -ffecting Assurances, may be obtained at the Oflice. 
RS PETER MORRISON, Resident Director. 
A Board of Directors attend 
Business. 


USTRALASIAN C 
ASSURANCE and 
Street, corner of Cornhill. 


ANNUITY COMPANY, 
Capital 200,0002. in 2000 shares. 
f DIRECTORS. 
E. Barnard, Esq.,F. R. S. C. E. Mangles, Esq. 
Henry Buckle, Esq. J. B. Montefiore, Esq. 
John Henry Capper, Esq. Richard Onslow, Esq. 
Gideon Colquhoun, Esq. William Walker, Esq. 
Bankers -— Union Bank of London, 
Rvs, Charter, 1835), No. 2. Moorgate Street. 
Puy SICIAN— Dr. Fraser, No. 62. Guildford Street. 
SECRETARY—Edward Ryley, Esq. 


Assurances may be effected with this 
rates, affording every variety of accommodation to the assured. 


of 45, 50, or 60. 


_To EMIGRANTS to the AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES in par- 
ticular, this Company offers the advantages of permission to proceed to, 
'. e colonies without extra premium, 
and to pay their premiums and obtain a settlement of their claims in those 


to reside in, and to return from those 


colonies. 


ONTRACTED JOINTS. 


shire ; William Wacklin, 
ton, chemist, Rugby; Mr. Lockyer, chemist, Leicester. 


CORNS, BUNIONS, &c. 
(THE Proprietor of the ANTI-CALLOSITY or RUSSIAN 

CORN AND BUNION PLAISTER, feels great confidence in 
recommending it as the most certain cure for all Callous Swellings on the 
Feet, that has ever yet been invented. By the use of this Plaister imme- 
diate benefit will be found, and in a short time a radical Cure will ba ef- 
fected, by gradually dispersing the Hard or Soft Corn, and entirely 
removing those painful throbbings so severely felt at every change of 
Weather. 

Sold, with full directions for Use, in Boxes, at ls. 12d. 
Sanger’s Medicine Warehouse, 150. Oxford Street ; and 
Vendors throughout the Country, 
Bunion Plaister. 


JiR JAMES MURRAY’S FLUID MAGNESIA, — 
, Prepared under the immediate care of the inventor, and established 
for upwards of thirty years by the Profession, for removing Bile, Acidities 
and Indigestion, restoring Appetite, preserving a moderate state of the 
bowels, and dissolving uric acid in Gravel and Gout; also as an easy 
remedy for Sea Sickness, and for the febrile affection incident to child- 
hood it is invaiuable. On the value of magnesia as a remedial agent it is 
unnecessary to enlarge ; but the fluid preparation of Sir James Murray is 
now the most valued by the Profession, as it entirely avoids the possiuility 
of those dangerous concretions usually resulting from the use of the 
article in powder, and in the over-dosed liquids of deiected imitators. 

Sold by the sole consignee, Mr. Bailey, of North Street, Wolverhamp- 
ton ; and by all Wholesale and retail Druggists and Medicine Agents 
throughout the British empire ; in bottles, 1s., 2s, Gd., 3s. Gd., 5s. 6d., lis. 
and 21s. each. i H i 


and 2s., at 
all Medicine 
Remember — the Russian Corn and 


The Acidulated Syrup in Bottles, 2s. each. 


N.B. — Be sure to ask for “ Sir James Murray’s Preparation,” and to 
see that his name ts stamped on each label in green ink, as follows :— 
“ James Murray, Physician to the Lord Lieutenant.” 


nn a Ty 
SUN BURNS, FRECKLES, TAN, and other disfigure- 

~ ments of the skin, are pleasingly eradicated by ROWLAND’S 
KALY DOR, a balmy, odoriferous fluid, and now universally admired 
for its sovereign virtues in completely removing all cutaneous eruptions 
and in rendering the complexion delicately clear and fair. It isinvaluable 
as a renovating and refreshing wash during travelling, or exposure to the 
sun and dust. Gentlemen will find it peculiarly grateful after shaving in 
allaying the smarting pain. Caution.—'The words “ Rowland’s Kalydor ” 
are printed on the wrapper of each genuine bottle, and “ A. Rowland & 
Son, 20. Hatton Garden,” engraved on the Government stamp. All other 
pretended Kalydors are base impositions, and possess none of the virtues 
of the real Kalydor. Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle, duty included. 
Ask for Rowland’s Kalydor ; sold by them and by chemists and perfumers. 
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COMPANY, 

This Institution is empowered by Special Act of Parliament (IV. Vict. 
Cap. IX.), and is so constituted as to afford the benefits of Life Assurance 
in their fullest extent to Policy Holders, and to present greater facilities 
and accommodation than are usually offered by other Companies. The 
decided superiority of its plan, and its claim to public preference and sup- 
port, have been proved Incontestably by its extraordinary and unprece- 


Assurances may either be effected by Parties on their own Lives, or by 


The effect of an Assurance on a person’s own life is to create at once a 
‘Take, 
pay- 
: f Assurance Company, can become 
at once possessed of a bequeathable property, amounting to 10007., subject 
only to the condition of his continuing the same payment quarterly during 
the remainder of his life, — a condition which may be fulfilled by the mere 
č ; ord Thus, by the exer- 
tion of a very slight degree of economy —such, indeed, as can scarcely be 
felt as an inconvenience, he may at once realize a capital of 10002., which 


Detailed Prospectuses, and every requisite information as to the mode 
daily at Two o’Clock, for the dispatch of 


OLONTAL and GENERAL LIFE 


126. Bishopsgate 


> eerie. : ra Sh 
CoLoniAL BANKERS — The Bank of Australasia (incorporated by Royal 


Company at unusually favourable 
eS, al J l Partici- 
pation in profits, ascending and descending scales of premium, permission 
to retain one third of the premium, which is charged as a debt against the 
policy, tables for the assurance of a sum payable in the event of death to 
the executors of the assured, or to himself upon the attainment of the ages 


X The most efficacious remedy 
ever discovered for the cure of Contractions caused by White Swel- 
lings,gRheumatism, &c., without pain or confinement. ‘Those so afilicted 
may obtain a permanent cure by applying personally to J. M. Hull, Rugby, 
or by letter, describing the nature of the case, will be promptly answered, 
Testimonials will be given, and references can be made to the following 
gentlemen (if by letter post paid): — Major Baldwin, Wolvey; Warwick- 
Esq., Bulkington, Warwickshire ; Mr. Elking- 


FOR GOUT, RHEUMATISM, AND RHEUMATIC GOUT. 
GIMCO'S GOUT AND RHEUMATIC PILLS are 4 


certain and safe remedy ; they restore tranquillity to the nerves, g1V° 
tone to the stomach, and strength to the whole system. Nop other me- 
dicine can be compared to these excellent pills, as they prevent the 
disorder from attacking the Stomach or Head, and have restored thou- 
sands from pain and misery to health and comfort. Sold by nearly al 
medicine vendors, at 1s. 14d. or 2s. 9d. per box. 


Abed 

A LL DISEASES of the KIDNEYS and BLADDER 

speedily and effectually cured by Dr. YOUNG’S MIXTURE. The 

efficacy of this Medicine in the above Complaints has been long proved 

by its unparalleled success in a practice of many years’ standing, and has 
induced the present proprietor to make it more generally known. 

Sold in Bottles, 2s. 9d. each, by the Proprietor’s Agent, J. Sanger, 150. 
Oxford Street, London; also by Johnson, 68. Cornhill; Prout, 229- 
Strand; Mr. King, 232. Blackfriars Road; and all Medicine Vendors 
throughout the country. 


BRITISH COLLEGE OF HEALTH, Hamilton Place, 


New Road, King’s Cross, London. 


THE HYGEIAN OR MORISONIAN SYSTEM OF MEDICINE. 


SEA-BATHING. 
For many years sea-bathing has become quite the fashion — I may say 2 
rage — recommended by medical men to all those patients who have the 
means of transporting themselves to the sea-side. As an act of ablution 
and cleanliness, it is very proper, and there can be no objection to it ; but 
then the immersions do not require to be so frequent. It is likewise very 
proper that our youth should know how to swim, and become masters in 
the art of natation. The journey to and from the coast, and change of 
scene, may be pleasant, and cannot injure health ; so far there seems no- 
thing to say or alter. But when we see patients of every description 
ordered down there, and daily immersions are prescribed for the purpose 
of restoring them to health, we are led to make some enquiries, and to in- 
vestigate the theory on which such a practice can depend. Itis said ,thata 
sudden immersion into salt water gives a shock to the nervous system, and 
braces it ; then any sudden fright or fear should have the same result, as 
to health, for these two nearly produce the same effect. That sea-bathing 
compresses the skin, tightens the veins, and drives back the fluids from 
the surface to the centre, is incontestible; but that the reaction which 
would be necessary, always takes place, seems doubtful. Besides, what 
benefit can arise to health from thus first driving in, and nature again 
driving out, what she does to ease herself? It is certain that many have 
felt inconvenience from sea-bathing, and discontinued it. Do not many 
feel chilly and cold after sea-bathing ?— their hands are benumbed and 
white, the blood does not penetrate to them. Are not attacks of cramp 
very often brought on by this practice of bathing, and many other symp- 
toms that I am not aware of ? for I have never much frequented bathing- 
places. Let me ask those who, having gone there for the removal of any 
infirmity or pain, and having practised a six weeks’ course, can they, on 
their return home, conscientiously say that they are cured ? — that they 
have found real benefit ? —in fine, that their former complaint, whateve: 
it was, is removed and gone; and that they feel no inconvenience or pain 
in any part of their body ? for every one will allow that merely remdving 
pain from one place to another is not the cure of the disorder ; and how 
should sea-bathing have such beneficial effects? I have already said, and 
the reader’should always bear this in mind, that all disease or pain (which 
is the same thing) proceeds from, and must have, a cause —a real ma- 
terial cause or substance, as smoke proceeds from fire. Does immersion 
in cold water take any thing out of the human body ? Certainly not : if it 
did, there might be some grounds for allowing it the beneficial effects you 
ascribe to it. The nature of man GI mean his physical nature, his body) 
has never yet been but superficially observed, although, next to that of the 
Creator and the good of our soul, the most important study that could 
occupy mankind: the world has gone on from the beginning, as it is doing 
now, amidst a heap and confusion of ideas as to its bodily treatment, with- 
out having advanced a single step on the plain road of effectually curing 
diseases. Confounding cause and effect, they have acted like unto a man 
floundering in the mire, who can find no support for his feet to rest upon: 
so they are ignorant and know no principle to- guide them in the cure of 
disease. Age after age, new systems have been invented, which see the 
day only to expire and be forgotten. The days of sorcerers and witches 
are gone by; but every one knows the miraculous powers and influence 
which they, by their contemporaries, were thought to possess over the 
bodies of their fellow-citizens, whether in health or sickness. To them 
has succeeded another rage or phrenzy, that of Specifics. All the pro- 
ductions under the sun are called in aid ; this I do not condemn (though 
it arises out of the erroneous manner in which disease has been treated, 
otherwise mankind would have known and been told by their instructors 
that there are no specifics) ; it is so natural for man to seek for relief, to 
deliver him from his sufferings; in his eagerness to find this, he catches 
at every thing, and nothing presents such advantages as a specific. It is 
the philosopher's stone —a charm; it works miracles; it cures without 
any trouble, and one does not know how. On trial, they find all their 
hopes frustrated. To understand the physical nature of man, three dif- 
ferent states or feelings of his physical existence may be considered. The 
first state, we shall suppose, is the state of real sound health, as described - 
The being or man in that state feels no pain, no want of any kind. His 
mind and body are free and easy: his desires are moderate, and extend 
not beyond himself, because he feels content and happy. He is in unity 
and peace with all around him; his mind is exalted to God; and he is 
collected and ready to carry on intercourse with his fellows. Such is the 
first state. The second state, arising out of the first, from a want im- 
planted in our nature, is the state of hunger and thirst. The man or 
being begins to feel some want —something within him, he does not know 
what; it is not a feeling of pain; but he is no more that contented, easy 
being he was some hours ago: if it had been his first introduction into 
this world, he would not know that it was meat and drink that he wanted. 
If we suppose him perfectly ignorant how he should proceed, perhaps he 
might fall upon the expedient of taking a bandage and girding his body* : 
this, for a short time, would give him. relief, and he would find himself 
again in his first state of content and ease. But this would not be of long 
duration ; and the cravings of hunger and thirst becoming irresistible, he 
eats and drinks and is satisfied. Thus pass the first and second states. 
which are both states of health. The third state is that of disease. The 
being or man before us, having ate and drank, feels himself refreshed, is 
gay, and well-disposed, and siceps well, and enjoys life in all its perfec- 
tions, and continues eating and drinking when hunger and thirst demand 
it ; but this will not continue always. By degrees, the food and drink 
which he has taken, digested, and assimilated to himself, run in his veins ; 
and although pure in a great degree, are yet accompanied with some sedi- 
ment and dregs: as the purest stream, on its bed or course, deposits its 
sediments on the stones and eddies, so the blood does the same thing. 
The sides of the veins, the vessels, the cavities of the body, all receive & 
little of this sedimeut, which sticks to their sides; so that the pure blood 
now only runs in the middle of them, and with a diminished force and 
ease. Still, however, the man or being is not sick, and has as yet no pain; 
but he is not, however, theman he was. At last, the sediments and dregs 
always increasing (which they do with great rapidity when once begun), 
the vessels, glands, and valves get choked up, the veins are filled with 
dregs and incrustations, like a water-pipe long neglected ; all these flow- 
ing back, inundate the region of the heart, the stomach, and bowels, which 
are full of stagnant, acrimonious humours, and the man or being 

falls sick. ; 

He cannot go any more; he is assailed with fever and pain in all his 
body ; like unto a machine in constant employment, it is become dirty, and. 
requires cleansing ; and the human body is a machine in use. Now, if 
this man or being, of whom I have drawn a description in the third state, 
or state of incipient disease, had been possessed of the true knowledge of 
his body and nature, and taken from time to time some cleansing an‘! 
purging medicine, he would have preserved himself in a state of sound 
health, and even to the extremity of old age, without pain or illness. The 
act of his bandaging up his body to satisfy the cravings of hunger and 
thirst, was fully as sensible and just as the other act, of his hoping to 
escape pain and disease without cleansing and purging his body. The 
stomach and bowels are the conveyors of nourishment to the whole body + 
they ure likewise the sewers and purifiers of the whole bady; all good, 
both ways, proceeds from within. I have before said, that a man in 4 
sound state of health never fears exposing his body to all the changes 0! 
the elements that circumstances may require. If he bathes, it is either tO 
wash himself, or to learn and practise the useful art of swimming. In 
both these cases, he uses a considerable exercise of the body, and thereby 
the blood and juices are again propelled towards the surface; very dit- 
ferent this from an act of sudden immersion. 
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* This is a very common practice among the negroes in the West 
Indies, and the peasantry in France, when they are out, and wish to delay 
eating till they return home at night. 

From the abridged “ Morisoniana,” price 6d., to be had at all the Hygela? 
Agents. 

All those who are desirous of becoming further acquainted with the 
above system of medicine, should read the abridged “ Morisoniana, 
price 6d.; also the “ Hygeist’’ and other Hygeian publications, whic : 
may be had of all the Agents for Morison’s Medicines throughout the 
country. à 

Wiin Morison’s Pills in the house, no doctors can be wanted there, €x- 
cept in surgical cases arising from accidents. 


5. New- 
Pictorial 
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